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On the cover: at the East Asian Library, 
student assistants Hoon Choi (top left) 
and Edward Woo (top right) and 
cataloger Huiwan YJebre (below), work 
with vernacular (Chinese, Japanese, and 
Korean) language materials. 


What's In A Change Of Name? 

Behind last November's name change from Oriental to East Asian there are 
historical interpretations, cultural implications and a library with a story. 

—page 5 

The Waldo Salt Papers 

Of this academy award-winning writer whose life's work is held at the 
Theater Arts Library, his daughter Jennifer confides, "At a certain point in 
his life he made the decision to be an artist. He made his decision and he 
didn't look back. That's when he started writing great scripts." 

—page 13 

Near Eastern Medical Manuscripts 

In this collection 700 years of the writings and thoughts of the greatest 
Islamic physicians are preserved as well as an older medical heritage. A copy 
of Galen's On Anatomical Procedures in Arabic is important because the 
Greek original has not survived in its entirety. 

—page 26 

Once More With Feelings 

At the Campbell Book Collection Competition, competitors expressed their 
emotional connection to their collections in uncompromising scholarship, 
unabashed self-expression and near cathartic appreciation. 

—page 30 
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MTV for Intellectuals - A Class Act - Five Librarians in Search of a Caption - 
A Search in Time Saves - Under New Contract PSMRLS to Service 
Underserved Health Professionals - MacDreams 
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Library News For The Faculty 

The Library Doomsday Machine: The Serials Pricing Crisis (Part II) - 
Powell's Progress: The First Rumblings of Seismic Renovation - 
Cartographers to Catalog Rich California Map Collection 
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Inadvertently omitted from the list of 
major donors published in the last issue: 
Jacqueline Briskin 
UCLA Arts Council 
The Library appreciates their generosity 


































oxymoron. Rhet. [a. Gr. o^vptopov, sb. use of 
neuter of pointedly foolish, f. o^u-sharp 

+ fiojopg dull, stupid, foolish.] A rhetorical figure 
by which contradictory or incongruous terms are 
conjoined so as to give point to the statement or 
expression; an expression, in its superficial or 
literal meaning self-contradictory or absurd, but 
involving a point (Now often loosely or errone¬ 
ously used as if merely = a contradiction in terms, 
an incongruous conjunction.) 
oxymoronic, a. [f. oxymoron + -lc.] Suggestive 
of oxymoron; incongruous, self-contradictory. So 
oxymoronically adv. 

1901 Beerbohm Around Theatres (1924) L 270 A little 
bore, whose oxymoronically belated-premature death we 
hail.. as a merciful release. 1970 G. Greer Female Eu¬ 
nuch 164 It would be oxymoronic to claim to be gently, 
reliably or sensibly in love. 1972 P. Green Shadow of 
Parthenon 35 ‘Imperial democracy’, that oxymoronic 
contradiction in terms. 1975 Times Lit. Suppl. 17 Oct 1226/ 
5 Profess or Hardy’s point.. is signalled by the oxymoronic 
‘dubious consolations’ of her title. 

A Class Act 

Traditionally the last act of a 
graduating class at UCLA is to 
present to the University a gift by 
which that class will be remembered. 

The gift of the Class of "91 may be 
the most popular and practical in 
recent years—a 24-hour reading 
room for the Powell Library. The 
senior class will be furnishing the 
6,000 square foot study room with 
amenities such as tables, study car¬ 
rels, couches, chairs, and other items. 


"MTV forlntellectuals" 

—Professor George Guffey 

In her opening remarks at the sec¬ 
ond annual Russell Shank Lecture cel¬ 
ebrating one of civilization's most ex¬ 
hilarating achievements, the Oxford 
English Dictionary ( OED ), Ann 
Hinckley, then Head of URL Refer- 
ence,cited somefiguresfromtheOEEXs 
"Statistics" section. Their Second Edi¬ 
tion, it's calculated, contains about 
290,500entries for a total text of around 
59,000,000words requiring350,000,000 
characters. In addition to the head¬ 
words of the main entries, the diction¬ 
ary contains 157,000combinations and 
derivatives in bold type, and 169,000 
phrases in bold italic type. There are 
137,000 pronunciations, 249,300 ety¬ 
mologies, 577,000cross references, and 
2,412,400 illustrative quotations. 

Then the lights dimmed, and 
George Guffey, the award winning 
scholar/teacher of subjects ranging 
from Shakespeare to science fiction, 
and former Faculty Director of Hu¬ 
manities Computing, took the con¬ 
trols of a computerized projection sys¬ 
tem assembled for the occasion. From 
there he proceeded to demonstrate the 
OED on CD-ROM. First he traced the 
literary history of the metaphor "sun 


of consciousness." Then, using a refer¬ 
ence to Dido taken from The Tempest, 
he searched quoted texts to find 142 
references for the two alternate "loose 
woman" and "widow" legends for the 
Carthaginian queen. With this effort 
Guffey also succeeded in demonstrat¬ 
ing how an unsuspecting (or for that 
matter completely suspecting) scholar 
becomes dis¬ 
tracted, mesmer¬ 
ized, even lost 
amongst the his¬ 
torical quotations, 
etymologies, deri¬ 
vations, and cross 
references so ac¬ 
cessible through 
the OED on CD- 
ROM. 

Thus Guffey 
aptly illustrated 
both the dictionary 
as a database, and 
his own "MTV" 
effect. 

Those wondering whether "MTV 
for Intellectuals" isn't an oxymoron 
should note the OED's lexical entry 
(abridged) above. 


Five Librarians in Search of a Caption 




l; p y <' 


Robert Vosper 


Russell Shank 


Page Ackermann 


LawreHUce Powell 


Gloria Werner 


It's a noteworthy moment when four former and one current University 
Librarians occupy the same space, the main staircase at Powell, at the 
same time, long enough for this photograph to be taken. 
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At the beginning of every year a 
reception is held to solicit gift ideas, 
and every year this is the most re¬ 
quested gift, according to Armando 
Castro, the executive director of the 
Senior Class Cabinet. It was feasible to 
decideon this gift this year because the 
seismic renovations already planned 
for the building will cover the con¬ 
struction costs. The study room, which 
many students have often requested 
and past student government leaders 
have often promised, is also welcomed 
by librarians. 



With New 
Contract 
PSRMLS 
to Service 
the Underserved 
Health Professional 

As of May 1, 1991, the National 
Library of Medicine announced a con¬ 
tract renewal of just over 5 million 
dollars for the next five years to the 
UCLA Louise Darling Biomedical Li¬ 
brary to serve as the Regional Medical 


Library for the Pacific Southwest Re¬ 
gion. Headquartered since its incep¬ 
tion in 1969 at UCLA, the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Medical Library 
Service (PSRMLS) is part of the Na¬ 
tional Network of Libraries of Medi¬ 
cine, supported through such con¬ 
tracts. The Network consists of eight 
Regional Medical Libraries, 136 "re¬ 
source" libraries (primarily in medical 
schools), and some 3,300 health sci¬ 
ence libraries (primarily in hospitals). 
The Pacific Southwest Region covers 
Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada, 
and the Pacific Basin. 

Under the new five-year contract, 
PSRMLS will continue many of its 
traditional programs 
and services. These in¬ 
clude coordination of 
interlibrary loans and the 
automated DOCLINE 
request and referral sys¬ 
tem, development of lo¬ 
cator tools and a con¬ 
sultants database, on¬ 
line training for 
MEDLINE and other 
databases, plus con¬ 
ducting exhibits at both library and 
health professional meetings. 

New programs will focus on out¬ 
reach to unaffiliated health profes¬ 
sionals in underserved, minority, and 
rural locations within the Pacific 
Southwest Region. These outreach 
efforts will include promotion of the 
user-friendly GRATEFUL MED data¬ 
base search software and its link to the 


DOCLINE service, LOANSOME 
DOC; the creation of a portable dem¬ 
onstration unit; and technology 
awareness, transfer, and training. 

A Search in Time 
Saves.•. 

At the end of a difficult week who 
hasn't asked, "Why am I doing this?" 
or, "Is it worth it?" A letter to UCLA's 
Biomedical Library from the Univer¬ 
sity of Cincinnati Medical Center Li¬ 
brary offered the following dramatic 
answer. 

OnaFridayaftemoonin December, 
the Ohio librarians received an e-mail 
request for a rush literature search, to 
supply information on the appropri¬ 
ate chemotherapy for a critically-ill 
patient. The search was performed, 
the residents selected a pair of relevant 
citations, the library staff then 
scrambled locally to secure the articles. 

Neighboring libraries did not own 
the titles; most were closed on Friday 
night. Case Western Reserve opened 
up its interlibrary loan office to supply 
one document. For the other, Cincin¬ 
nati FAXed to UCLA Biomed, which 
FAXed back the required article by 6 
P.M. Eastern time. Assisted by this 
information the patient care team de¬ 
cided on appropriate treatment. The 
patient survived the crisis and was 
soon awaiting discharge. It was a 
"save," in medical residents' lingo. 

—from Library Newsletter/UCLA 


MacDREAMS: Noticed in passing through the 

Powell Rotunda this spring, that amidst the varied, exquisitely 
handset, letterpressed and lithographed, traditional examples of 
the bookmaker's art on display in the 49th Western Books 
Exhibition, one was Dreaming Aloud, created by Betsy Davids 
entirely with computerized desktop publishing technology. 

"As a writer, my literary motive was to develop dream 
writing as a longer narrative form, perhaps more akin to autobi¬ 
ography than the novel. 

"Asa bookmaker, my original aim was to explore the technol¬ 
ogy, which I saw as a new opportunity for hands-on typography, 
akin to my old love letterpress but better suited to longer prose. 

"Soon I realized that a Macintosh with a page layout applica¬ 
tion and a video scanner would make possible the fulfillment of 
my longstanding desire to make a book which integrated a long 
continuous text with a long sequence of images." 



My dreams cooperated; the effort to dream a book became 
part of the content of the dreaming. —Betsy Davids 


























































A common notion in the 19th century was that a trip to the Orient 
(as on the Orient Express) meant going anywhere that lay east of 
European civilization. Last fall's name change from Oriental to East 
Asian Library was made to both accurately reflect its collection of 
closely-related Chinese, Japanese and Korean materials, and the 
name of the program the library supports, East Asian Studies. 

WHAT'S IN A 
CHANGE OF NAME 

By Arthur Ginsberg, as told to him by James Cheng, Philip Huang, 
Oaksook Kim, Lillian Lau, Peter Lee, Mihoko Miki, Fred Notehelfer, 
Choonhee Rhim, Richard Rudolph, and Amy Tsiang. 


Unless you happen to be a frequent or long-standing 
user of UCLA's Richard C. Rudolph East Asian Library, 
you may not have noticed this name change. And if you 
have, you may not be aware that behind this change—in 
addition to the historical interpretations, cultural impli¬ 
cations, and programmatic transformations—there's a 
library with a story. 

The story of the Richard C. Rudolph East Asian Library 
begins with a gripping tale of book buying and adventure 
in Peking, in 1947. 

At that time Richard C. Rudolph had recently been 
appointed Chairman of Oriental Languages at UCLA, a 
department without a supporting collection, save one 
Shanghai city directory. When Rudolph travelled to 
China on a Fulbright grant to study archeology and on a 
personal mission to buy books, the story of this journey 
(excerpted here from his words) turned out to be far more 
memorable than even he had anticipated. 

"I went to Beijing and was planning to stay for most of 
the year. Even before I arrived, the Communist party 
started to take over the country by force of arms, and 
things were very disrupted and hectic. It was easy to buy 
books rapidly because shops were clustered. One of the 
city quarters, Liu Li Chang, had forty bookstores alone. 
Dealers sent books to where you were staying for inspec¬ 
tion on approval when they knew your field of interest. I 


Richard C. Rudolph served for 17 years as departmental 
chairman. His full story is captured in the UCLA Oral 
History Department transcript, "Creating an Oriental 
Languages Department and Library." 


was looking for reference works, encyclopedias and huge 
anthologies, called congshu, [collected works] containing 
hundreds and hundreds of titles on various subjects 
suitable for basic research. I didn't have to do much 
record keeping or worry about duplicates because we 
had no library. 

"After two months the American Embassy told us to 
leave; the Chinese Communists were going to invade 
Beijing. I argued that I had just arrived and had my own 
research in archaeology in addition to buying books for 
the university yet to do. Finally they made me sign a 
release form, releasing the American government of any 
responsibility for me. 

'When it was time to leave Beijing, I had books that I'd 
had for inspection and in haste had already mailed and 
without paying for them. But the booksellers got this 
news. I guess they kept track of the foreigners pretty well 
and I was in the taxi about to leave for the airport when 
they came running out, showing me outstanding bills 
which I paid for right there. (I had a lot of worthless 
currency.) I headed to the far southwest of China to a city 
named Chengdu, where I continued to buy heavily. 

"Many American graduate students stayed in Beijing, 
insisting that the Communists meant no harm and were 
only agrarian reformers. Four of them that I know of got 
thrown into jail and a couple were there for years. They 
learned so much Chinese in prison that one went straight 
into teaching immediately when she got out. I would 
have loved to have stayed but, having a family, I couldn't 
take that risk. I knew I'd never get back there again. It was 
the last chance to buy original block-printed books. Now 
libraries can only get reprints. 















Cover and story photography by Maryann Stuehrmann 


(Left) With the opening of 
China, Westerners can now buy 
directly from the mainland 
Republic as well as dealers in 
Taiwan and Hong Kong. Peggy 
Yao, a student assistant, opens 
a shipment from Chung-hua 
Book Co. 


(Right) Spanning the genera¬ 
tions: Fern Shigaki (right), who 
was on staff in the EAL when it 
first opened, continues her 
work there with Mei-lun Chang 
(left), a student assistant. 


■ Fortunately a core collection was put in place 
that could never begin to be acquired today. 


"As communications deteriorated, the Fulbright people 
sent me my grant intoto instead of in monthly stipends. 
They sent a draft for five or seven hundred dollars which 
had to be exchanged into Chinese currency. But the bank 
couldn't supply so much on the spot, so they said they'd 
have some currency sent in. When I went back, they gave 
me a pile of cartons filled with money. It took two 
rickshaws, one for the money and one for me, going 
through poor sections feeling like a complete idiot. 

"But with inflation I was losing dollars literally by the 
hour. I had so much I had to get a professional money 
changer. We went down to the city square with a ton of 
this currency trying to buy silver dollars, which were 
stable. The U. S. Army had been there and there were 
plenty of greenbacks. The square was full of men ex¬ 
changing money and word got around. Suddenly we 
were mobbed by people so mad to get at this foreigner's 
money that the Chinese police had to beat them to get 
them away. 

"I was buying books as fast as possible and didn't put 
it off till tomorrow because there might not be a tomorrow. 
I could learn prices by going from one shop to another and 
back again. I went and asked for a certain book, and a 
dealer said, 'wait a minute, it's in my store room.' What 
he did was to go to a shop nearby and get it and I guess 
they split the profit. I'm sure they raised prices on me in 
some cases because I was a foreigner, so of course I was 
rich. But they were going to be out of business in a few 
weeks, so they were very badly pressed. The army was 
coming and much of their stock was against the doctrine, 
so they were happy to sell. I'm sure I got as many good 
bargains as not, so it all evened out. I was on the move, so 
I wrapped and mailed books as soon as I bought them. 

"When the Communist armies were coming up the 
Yangtze River and weren't too far from Chengdu, it was 
time for me to get out of China. But there were no 
regularly scheduled planes. Then I got a message that a 


plane would be coming in the next couple days, so I took 
a rickshaw to the airport and sat under a tree there, 
reading and dozing. The rickshaw guy came back that 
night and I returned to town. This went on for two or 
three nights until noon one day when I heard a beautiful 
buzz way off in the distance." 

Astonishingly enough, every package of books that 
Rudolph hurriedly shipped from China while he was 
avoiding the advancing Communist forces arrived safely 
at UCLA. Added to those he bought in Japan on his way 
home, he then had a collection of over 10,000 volumes. 
Shortly his library was installed in the basement of the 
Powell Library Building. 

For four decades the Oriental Library provided both a 
basic reference collection and cultural retreat while op¬ 
erating with a family ambience in a nearly antiquarian 
environment. In 1971 the Library moved into new, 
naturally lit, yet still unnaturally cramped quarters in the 
University Research Library. Over time, the collection 
grew to include numerous works of distinction, but lacked 
the depth in some areas and breadth overall of a top- 
ranked, scholarly research collection. 

As a large cataloging backlog grew, space became 
scarce, and segments of the collection were placed in 
storage, so holdings became fragmented. Still, the library 
was extraordinarily fortunate to have what it had. A core 
collection was in place that never could be acquired 
today. Anecdotes abound to portray the operation and 
milieu of the then Oriental library. 

Professor Fred Notehelfer, Professor of History and 
Director of the Japan Research and Exchange Program, 
recalls how the collection continued to build by routinely 
giving traveling faculty $500 to buy books according to 
their academic appetite, which, because they often bought 
the same books, resulted in many duplicates. 

Part of the popular lore of the Oriental Library goes 
that among its holdings were Chinese action adventure 


















stories —kungfu style magazines and wu hsia martial arts 
adventure stories. But Lillian Lau, who began with the 
Library as a student 17 years ago while earning her M.A. 
degree in Oriental Languages and Literature, can illu¬ 
minate this supposed scholarly transgression. 

"At that time, most students from Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
and China majored in science and had little interest in 
literature. The librarian ordered the magazines and wu hsia 
stories at the request of these students. After working in 
their labs, they retreated to the Oriental Library just 
wanting to relax and read. You might say this is purely an 
academic research library so it's not right to spend money 
on such materials, but did you want these students to go 
crazy or did you want them to read? Now the magazines 
are gone, but we still have the wu hsia stories. Science 
students today still check them out often and ask why we 
don't buy more." 

So long as scholarly needs remained limited to the 
traditional, the early Oriental Library served well. But as 
the scope of academic and research needs widened, it 
became less able to do so. 

Philip Huang, Professor of History and Director of the 
Center for Chinese Studies, recollects: "Over the years I 
developed this habit where I'd go to the Stanford library 
once a year every summer with a couple of suitcases and 
just get what I needed for my own research. [UCLA had] 
a research library in the fields of archeology. Buddhism 
and the arts, but not in my field of Chinese social and 
economic history." 

Then, in 1986, UCLA had its East Asian epiphany, 
expressed in the Report from the Committee on Program 
in East Asian Studies, including both Notehelfer and 
Huang and chaired by David Sears, Dean of Social Sciences. 
This seminal memo was their response to College of 
Letters and Science Provost Raymond Orbach's inquiry 
into "the wisdom and feasibility" of expanding the existing 
East Asian Studies program at UCLA. 


In support of its recommended commitment to East 
Asian Studies, the committee cited: (1) the intrinsic 
importance of East Asian civilizations culturally, histori¬ 
cally, and intellectually; (2) the enormous economic and 
strategic growth of East Asia, making the future of the 
United States to lie, in many ways, in the Pacific rather 
than the Atlantic; (3) that Los Angeles is a major "port" for 
developing intense interchange between East Asia and 
the United States; (4) the local Asian-American commu¬ 
nities that are increasingly active and influential, and the 
rising numbers of Asian-American students at UCLA. 

But to make a seminal memo short: at its heart was the 
recommendation, rapidly and readily adopted, for im¬ 
mediate and substantial augmentation of the East Asian 
Studies faculty by 14 full-time positions. 

With this curricular commitment and its promise of 
widening the scope of research, the role of the Oriental 
Library altered. Abruptly the library found itself driven 
by an ambitious mandate to become one of the top five 
East Asian libraries in the United States, in the company 
of those at Harvard, Berkeley, Michigan, Columbia, 
Princeton, Chicago, and Yale. 

And it's within the text of the Committee's report 
itself, that James Cheng's name first appears in the East 
Asian Library's story. His appointment as Head of the 
then Oriental Library in May 1986, during the committee's 
deliberations, was so welcomed that included in the 
section titled, "Unique Advantagesof UCLA," they wrote: 
"We have appointed an excellent new head librarian of 
the Oriental Library, James Cheng, formerly curator of 
the Far Eastern Library at the University of Chicago, 
which he built to front rank status." 

"It was not difficult to know that James had arrived at 
UCLA," Professor Notehelfer recalls, "because not long 
thereafter I began having at least quarterly conferences 
with him about the state of the library. He's extremely 
good at networking with faculty and since his Library 


■ With a radically widening scope of research, 
the East Asian Library’s role was abruptly altered. 


(Left) Lillian Lau 
discusses microform 
materials with a 
graduate student from 
China, Chang Liu. 

(Right) Professor 
Donald McCallum of 
the Art History 
Department browses 
the Japanese section of 
the serials collection, 
which, since 1985, has 
increased from 
approximately 500, to 
over 2/400 titles. 


































(Left) Circulation at EAL 
has escalated over 30%, 
from 11,295 in 1986/87 to 
17,869 in 1989/90. Here, 
Choonhee Rhim, Head of 
Access Services, assists a 
student charging out 
materials. 

(Right) While engaged in 
research, C. P. Haun Saussy, 
Assistant Professor, 
Department of East Asian 
Languages and Cultures and 
Program in Comparative 
Literature, browses tradi¬ 
tionally boxed Chinese 
texts. 


■ The building of the collection is guided 
by the demands of original, rigorous research. 


supports not only the Department of East Asian Lan¬ 
guages and Cultures, but also History, Anthropology, 
Linguistics, Economics, Political Science, Sociology, and 
Art, James's great skill is to go around to relate, have 
lunch, and touch base with all these different academics." 

Today, five years later, Cheng is a still a man with a 
mandate, and a cramped office piled with books to be 
processed. Clearly he has made Richard C. Rudolph's 
mission his—in a form on the face of it less perilous to life 
and limb, but still one fraught with its own frustration 
and pitfalls—an academic adventure, to say the least. 

And as the EAL story continues through the 1990s, 
Cheng is aware that his bibliographic expertise alone 
won't be sufficient. Rather, whatever diplomatic skills, 
managerial insights, and entrepreneurial resources he 
possesses will be tested. 

As James Cheng describes. East Asian studies origi¬ 
nated with European missionaries in China as early as the 
17th century when they realized that to spread the gospel 
(requiring a translated bible) they had to learn the language 
and culture of the population they intended to convert. It 
was also for this purpose that the romanization of ideo¬ 
grams began. 

Throughout the post-war western world, particularly 
from the 1960s on, the urgency for paying scholarly 
attention to more modern social and historical conditions, 
cultural issues, and intellectual activity continued to in¬ 
tensify. As a result of this opening of academic eyes. East 
Asian studies has evolved into an increasingly interdis¬ 
ciplinary field. This methodology is the most significant 
contribution to western scholarship attributable to East 
Asian studies, according to Cheng, whose own scholarly 
interest is modern Chinese intellectual history, 1911 to 
1949, and the impact of Western thought on China. 

In the current holdings of UCLA's East Asian Library 
there are over 300,000 volumes in three vernacular lan¬ 
guages—170,000 volumes in Chinese, 120,000 volumes in 


Japanese, and nearly 30,000 volumes in Korean. The 
Library receives over 2,600 current journals and newspa¬ 
pers, and holds more than 7 $00 microforms, which relate 
mostly to China and Japan. 

The collections are particularly strong in Chinese and 
Japanese fine arts, religion, Chinese archaeology, and the 
classical literature of China and Japan. The Library's fine 
arts collection is one of the best in the western hemisphere; 
the Japanese Buddhism collection is second to none, 
outside of Japan. The Korean collection is comparatively 
strong in the areas of Korean Buddhism, religion, and 
Korean literature. 

The building of the E AL's collection, in terms of much- 
needed missing material (retrospective acquisitions, or 
those needed for future development), is guided by the 
demands of the original, rigorous, relevant, and often 
interdisciplinary work of UCLA's scholars. 

The greatest of these demands comes from the con¬ 
siderable research activity generated by Chinese Studies, 
the first program to approach full development. With 
fifteen of the eighteen intended total faculty appointments 
in place and a roster of graduate students that has grown 
from twenty to seventy in five years, UCLA's Chinese 
Studies program is now one of the largest and most vital 
in the nation. At present, Japanese and Korean studies are 
actively expanding and heading towards the same level 
of development. 

The sampling that follows presents some recent 
scholarly efforts by students and faculty of the three 
programs—books, articles, dissertations and conference 
presentations. It's offered here simply to illustrate the 
wide range of research that makes demands on EAL 
resources. Along with classical scholarly approaches 
there are titles representing interdisciplinary approaches 
to traditional topics, as well as more contemporary areas 
of investigation. 
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An Aesthetics of Formlessness: Kenko's 
Tsurezuregusa and the Zuihitsu Genre of Japanese 
Prose, Linda H. Chance, Ph.D. Dissertation, East Asian 
Languages and Cultures, 1990. 

Chaos and Cosmos: Ritual in Early and Medieval 
Japanese Literature, Herbert E. Plutschow; Leiden: E. 
J. Brill, 1990. 

Chinese Modernist Fiction: A Rewriting of Tradition, 
Shu Mei Shih, Ph.D. Dissertation, East Asian Lan¬ 
guages and Cultures, forthcoming. 

Chinese Reportage: Its Nature, Origin, and Develop¬ 
ment, Yin-hwa Chou, Ph.D. Dissertation, East Asian 
Languages and Cultures, 1985. 

Disorder Under Heaven: Rebellions and Banditry in 
the Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644, James Tong; Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1991. 

Early Chinese Portraiture: Character as Social Ideal, 
Audrey Jean Goldman Spiro, Ph.D. Dissertation, Art 
History, 1987. 

The Impact of U. S. Military Occupation on the Social 
Development of Decolonized South Korea, 1945-1949, 
Kwang Sung Song, Ph.D. Dissertation, Sociology, 1989. 

Ito Jakuchu's Polychrome Style as Seen in Mandarin 
Ducks and Snow-Covered Reeds and Mandarin 
Ducks in Snow, Jennifer F. McRoy, Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Art History, 1988. 

"The Road to Tiananmen: Chinese Politics in the 
1980s," Richard Baum, in Roderick MacFarquahar, ed., 
Cambridge History of China, forthcoming. 

Sex, Law and Society in Qing (1644-1911) China, 
Mathew Sommer, Ph.D. Dissertation, History, forth¬ 
coming. 

Structure and Dynamics in Works of Four Modern 
Korean Women Writers, 1920-1945, Carolyn So, Ph.D. 
Dissertation, East Asian Languages and Cultures, 
forthcoming. 

A Study of Speaker's Perspective in Japanese Spoken 
Discourse, Shoichi Iwasaki, Ph.D. Dissertation, Lin¬ 
guistics, 1988. 

Values, Tradition, and Social Change: A Study of 
School Textbooks in Taiwan and in China, Ger-bei 
Lee, Ph.D. Dissertation, Education, 1987. 

The Workers and Neighborhoods of Shanghai, Lu 
Hanchao, Ph.D. Dissertation, History, 1991. 

Zen Monasticism: Buddhist Practice in Contempo¬ 
rary Korea, Robert E. Buswell, Jr., Princeton University 
Press, forthcoming. 

An example of an ongoing interdisciplinary research 
effort is the work of Miriam Silverberg, a specialist in 
twentieth century Japanese history, who studies the rela¬ 
tionship of Japanese thought and culture on social change. 


She points to the EAL as invaluable in furthering her 
research "because of existing resources, including the 
assistance of library staff members, and because it has 
been able to build in the areas of modem Japanese thought 
and culture, and the history of Japanese women." 

Professor Silverberg 7 s cultural history of pre-war Ja¬ 
pan, to be titled. Constructing Japanese Modern Times: 
Class, Gender, and Culture Between Two Wars, is a 
broad-ranging study incorporating the examination of 
such materials as social studies texts used in the Japanese 
school system, documentation of movie censorship, and 
popular magazines from the 1920s and 1930s. 

Graduate students working with her have been able to 
conduct library research on varied topics: YukiTerazawa, 
graduate student in Japanese history, has been working 
on gender and state formation in turn-of-the-century 
Japan; Yasuhiko Karasawa, who specializes in Chinese 
history, and Farrell Graves, who is studying Japanese 
literature and thought, have written on race ideology in 
wartime and post-war Japan; and Ann Choi, a student of 
Korean literature, has researched Japanese-Korean rela¬ 
tions under the Japanese empire. 

Since 1985 the Korean program has offered a number 
of conferences that have employed materials held in 
UCLA's East Asian Library, including: The Brain Flow 
Project [movement of Highly Trained People Across the 
Pacific; Impacts on the United States and Asian Coun¬ 
tries] with Seoul National University, and An Interna¬ 
tional Conference on State Policy and Economic Devel¬ 
opment. The latter produced a volume of papers exam¬ 
ining the policies, problems, performance, and social 
outcomes of the Korean "economic miracle," edited by 
UCLA faculty participants Joel D. Aberbach, David Dol¬ 
lar, Barbara Geddes and Kenneth Sokoloff, currently 
pending publication. In fascinating contrast to the con¬ 
temporary socioeconomics of the above is the program's 
upcoming conference in early January 1992, Confucian¬ 
ism and Late Choson Korea. 

On the Chinese side, an international conference held 
at UCLA in August 1991, Civil Law in Chinese History, 
gathered together the world's leading scholars in this 
area. This event, organized by professors Kathryn 
Bernhardt and Philip Huang, is the first of three parts of 
a five-year project examining Chinese law and society, 
which will produce a volume to be published by Stanford 
University Press. 

Keeping pace with these three dynamic, expanding, 
complementary programs in widely disparate stages of 
development requires an ongoing pattern of over-achiev¬ 
ing by everyone on the EAL staff. The Library adminis¬ 
tration was able to support urgently needed new staff 
positions at the paraprofessional level, but funds are still 
beingsought foressential additional professional librarian 
and bibliographer positions. 

Concerning the needs for a Chinese bibliographer, 
Philip Huang reflects the feelings of key individuals 
involved in the three programs. "One of my ambitions for 
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(Right) Amy Tsiang supervises the 
OCLC CJK project which enables 
the once handwritten characters on 
typed cards (of the kind cataloged in 
the familiar drawers behind), to 
now be fully automated. 

(Left) The EAL anticipates that 
65,000 OCLC CJK vernacular 
records (all those from 1948 through 
June, 1987) will be cataloged 
retrospectively. Since July, 1987, 
they have been cataloging online as 
acquisitions have been made. 


■ Old methods had to change in order to take 
full advantage of advanced library technology. 


the East Asian Library is to see it develop distinctive 
special collections. For instance, my own research inter¬ 
est at the moment is in Chinese government archives and 
legal records. We have better contacts with archives in 
China than anybody else in the country. We have more 
court case records than anyone else in the country, though 
we don't yet have a major collection. But that's within the 
realm of possibility, if the library can get behind us. To do 
so you want to get all the published material on law and 
legal history, and that takes a bibliographer, somebody 
who understands research, who knows the field, who can 
build on the faculty strength, use graduate student requests 
as an opportunity for building up a collection, who checks 
through all the catalogs systematically, and aggressively 
goes out and orders them." 

Oaksook Kim, faculty coordinator of the rapidly 
emerging Korean program, can make as convincing a 
case for a full-time Korean bibliographer as Philip Huang, 
with at least as much urgency. 

Mihoko Miki, Japanese Librarian and the Head of the 
Acquisitions Division, comes from a Tokyo publishing 
family, and has been with the EAL for 15 years. She points 
out that since Japanese materials are singularly expensive, 
acquisition decisions must be highly selective. But she 
maintains there's even less time and attention available 
these days to develop the Japanese collection in the way 
it should be done to properly support the curriculum. 
Auditing classes of Japanese Studies faculty with whom 
she must communicate is one of the things Miki has done 
and wishes she could do more. A further concern of hers 
is that she and her colleagues must "build the collection 
looking in both directions"—that is to the past and the 
future; to do so involves the time-consuming task of 
cataloging the large pre-existing backlog simultaneously 
with the new acquisitions. 

The E AL's former system of operation, while adequate 
during less ambitious decades, needed in the 1980s not 


only to be expanded in terms of collection and human 
resources, but rapidly restructured and specialized as 
well. This was critical in order to support a world class 
collection, and the demands made on it by a greatly 
augmented faculty, the expanded curriculum, and the 
high caliber graduate students more adept at conducting 
research in the vernacular languages of their fields. Op¬ 
erating in three different character-written languages, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Korean, made the East Asian 
library unique. But the resulting linguistic isolation and 
unavoidable use of its own manual card catalog system 
made it difficult to capitalize on the benefits of the UCLA 
Library's automation program. 

As late as 1985 the EAL had no computers on site for 
any application whatsoever. But in 1985/86, automation 
arrived in full force along two different paths. It was first 
decided that even though they'd only be romanized 
records, it was time for the EAL's serial records to be 
made accessible on ORION. Lillian Lau was the first EAL 
staff member to take advantage of the opportunity to 
attend ORION classes, so listings of currently received 
serials could be put online. "At that time, we didn't have 
any computers. Nobody had ever touched a computer. It 
was a chance to grow. Now we have two IBM PCs, three 
ORION terminals, and four OCLC CJK terminals." 

In 1986 a once-in-a-library opportunity presented it¬ 
self to UCLA's East Asian Library to be one of thirteen 
Online Computer Library Center (OCLC) CJK test sites 
nationally. Automation of East Asian Library materials 
had been delayed at least ten years by the lack of a 
hardware system and software capable of handling bib¬ 
liographic information in the hand-drawn ideograms of 
the Chinese, Japanese, and Korean (CJK) vernacular 
languages. But with the availability of newly-developed 
software and hardware that could reproduce and ma¬ 
nipulate the CJK characters and with a significant gift 
from the Edna and Yu-Shan Han Charitable Foundation 
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to purchase the necessary workstations, the essential 
obstacle to creating truly valid records for vernacular 
materials was transcended. Until that time, characters 
had to be hand-written on the manually-typed records. 

Under the supervision of Amy Tsiang, Head of the 
Cataloging Division, whose 21-year tenure at the EAL is 
the longest of current full-time staff, the EAL initially 
contributed 100 records a month to the national OCLC 
database, reported problems, kept statistics, made revi¬ 
sions, and gave feedback to the project. Throughout the 
process, Tsiang worked closely with the Cataloging De¬ 
partment in URL. "UCLA has an excellent reputation for 
records nationally and we didn't want to ruin it," she 
confides. With OCLC CJK technology "there was an 
immediate 61% overall increase in the total number of 
titles cataloged during 1986/87 compared with 1985/86. 
Furthermore, all of UCLA's OCLC CJK records have now 
become part of the ORION and MELVYL online catalogs. 
Even though they are in romanized form, access to these 
records will increase the knowledge of and expand the 
use of our collections." 

While the high level of education, experience, and 
longevity of existing staff at the EAL was a point of pride 
and a considerable asset, old methods had to change in 
order to take full advantage of advanced library tech¬ 
nology. A new operational structure, one that paralleled 
that of the rest of the UCLA Library, compelled the EAL 
staff to leave its second floor location (physically and 
psychologically) and relate more closely and productively 
to the rest of the library system. 

"Automation did a magic job of communication," 
Lillian Lau affirms. "It made barriers disappear because 
we're all on the same ORION record. I see you on the 
[computer screen] record, and you see me on the same 
record. If there's a problem now, we call downstairs. We 
have a lot more communication with a direct reason to 
talk to people." 


Of those needs initially assessed for the EAL, a greatly 
enlarged space was most readily answered for the short¬ 
term. Despite existing space constraints throughout the 
University Research Library, Library Administration 
underwrote a renovation and expansion that doubled the 
size of the E AL's offices, reading room, and stacks. After 
four decades in cramped cubbyhole quarters, the first two 
in the Powell basement, the impact of its new space was 
both practically and symbolically significant in demon- 
stratingboth the growing importance and the commitment 
of UCLA to the East Asian Library. 

The enlarged and renovated East Asian Library is an 
essential asset as it provides for a dramatically expanded 
range of users. Choonhee Rhim received her M.A. in 
Library Science from UCLA in 1990, and is now head of 
Access Services, having been at the EAL for 10 years. 
From her vantage point at the circulation desk, she has 
observed that the number of graduate students, in par¬ 
ticular, has increased dramatically, and that there is a 
genuine diversity occurring among users. "Before, it was 
very rare to see Caucasian students using our library, but 
these days I see many of them, including those from other 
campuses." Perhaps even more important to Rhim is that 
in recent years the number of Korean students using the 
library has multiplied. 

"If you go to the library today it's an entirely different 
scene than it was 15 years ago when it was a little club that 
a few of us used." Fred Notehelfer brings the story up to 
date. "Now I very rarely recognize many of the people 
who are there, and I'm sure they don't recognize me very 
often either. Now not only is the Library used by UCLA 
students and graduate students and researchers, it's also 
used by the community a great deal. That was one of our 
goals: we wanted to build a library that could support all 
the other academic communities in Southern California." 

As the diplomat James Cheng is quick to express his 
appreciation of the administration's support; Cheng the 


■ The enlarged, renovated library demonstrates both UCLA's 
commitment and the growing importance of East Asian studies. 



From an Association for 
Asian Studies Survey, 1989/90 


Rank 

Total Holdings 

Annual Growth 

1 . 

L.C. (1,449,804> 

L.C. (33,104) 

2. 

Harvard (736,156) 

Berkeley (18,227) 

3. 

Berkeley (623,002) 

Harvard (17,786) 

4. 

Michigan (531,714) 

Michigan (17,208) 

5. 

Columbia (527,209) 

Columbia (15,544) 

6. 

Yale (502,997) 

Princeton (15,305) 

7. 

Chicago (468,510) 

Yale (14,364) 

8. 

Princeton (442,121) 

UBC (12,056) 

9. 

UBC (363,545) 

UCLA (11,752) 

10. 

Stanford (355,629) 

Washington (11,705) 

11. 

Washington (338,588) 

Chicago (11,328) 

12. 

Cornell (333,741) 

NY Public (10,460) 

13. 

UCLA (293,171) 

Toronto (9,486) 


While the survey at 
right seems to 
illustrate that 
current rankings 
put UCLA's East 
Asian Library in 
some fairly 
substantial 
company, to James 
Cheng (left), what 
it reveals is how 
far the Library 
needs to go on the 
way to the top five. 















Two visiting librarians: (Left) 
Ming-gen Wang, Deputy 
Director for Collections at 
Fudan University, critiques 
the EAL's Chinese history 
collection and compiles a list 
of needed titles. (Right) 
Tazuko Tachi,from technical 
services at the Biomedical 
School Library of Keio 
University, renders valuable 
assistance in cataloging 
Japanese materials. 


administrator, however, describes the current space as 
"adequate." But the entrepreneur Cheng hastens to point 
to the paradox that the more they're successful in achiev¬ 
ing mandated growth, the more space they no doubt will 
or, to be accurate, already need. 

Lillian Lau illuminates the issue with a sense of humor 
and the empirical. Although she'll concede that EAL staff 
are no longer sharing desks, the enlarged office space is 
clearly still not large enough because two pregnant staff 
members can't pass each other in the aisles. 

In the proposed expansion of the University Research 
Library, which is ever closer to reality, the Library offers 
assurances that plans provide for this and other foresee¬ 
able needs of the East Asian Library. 

While engaged in persistent lobbying on the library's 
needs on campus and statewide levels, Cheng also works 
on building the reputation of the EAL nationally, and 
equally critically, across the Pacific. 

In East Asia far more than the West, he asserts, "con¬ 
nections are everything." Book dealers, publishers, gov¬ 
ernment officials, academic functionaries, and librarians 
in a position to make important acquisition arrangements 
must be courted. Drastically reduced availability of older 
works, and fluctuations in currencies, have turned Richard 
Rudolph's buyer's market of 1948 into Cheng's seller's 
market of the 1990s. Just having sufficient funds to buy 
won't always do it; often you have to know somebody. 
Thus he notes that the diplomatic and entrepreneurial 
excursions of the kind he made regularly while at the 
University of Chicago remain essential to maintain con¬ 
nections. 

A unique, stature-enhancing, connection-making ef¬ 
fort into which Cheng and the staff of the EAL have put 
a tremendous amount of energy is their international 
Visiting Librarian Program. 

For each visitor the specifics of their professional and 
training program are individually designed for highest 
possible mutual benefit in terms of the skills and knowl¬ 
edge they can accrue and the contribution they can make 
to UCLA during a ten month or one year stay. The entire 
EAL staff becomes engaged in this demanding activity in 


order to realize an invaluable exchange of expertise— 
critical expert collection analysis and cataloging of the 
three vernacular language collections from the visiting 
East Asian librarians in exchange for their exposure and 
training in sophisticated techniques of American librari- 
anship, particularly in the areas of automation and man¬ 
agement. 

Following three years of productive exchanges, the 
program with Keio University in Tokyo is about to end, 
and one with Waseda University will begin. Visiting 
librarian programs also are ongoing with Fudan University 
in Shanghai, and Seoul National University in Korea. 

In addition to their experience within the East Asian 
Library, the visitors also audit classes and attend con¬ 
ferences to further broaden their American library expe¬ 
rience. Then for the final month or so of their stay, before 
returning home, arrangements are made for the visiting 
librarians to visit the chosen major East Asian and other 
research libraries across the United States that are most 
applicable to their specialties and interests. 

James Cheng cites four prerequisites in offering a 
successful visiting librarian program. The host institution 
must be a major research university, international in 
scope. It has to have a fine library school and a top 
research library. And finally it must have a major East 
Asian collection. While Cheng is not convinced UCLA 
has quite yet met the fourth criterion, he's certain that 
Richard C. Rudolph's East Asian Library is coming ever 
closer with each acquisition. 

Editor's Epilogue: Recently as I left his office after discuss¬ 
ing details about the collection, Cheng suddenly made the 
transition from bibliographer to entrepreneur, and encouraged 
me to mention the EAL's visiting librarian program (which I 
believe I did); and reminded me not to forget its need to establish 
collection endowments that give the book budget stability and 
flexibility in these times of precarious state finances and the 
shrinking dollar (which now I have); and to emphasize the 
Library's need for permanent bibliographers, which I assured 
James Cheng, the entrepreneur, the bibliographer, and the 
diplomat, that I would. 
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Midnight Cowboy, Serpico, The Day of the 


Locust, and Coming Home are four uncom¬ 
promising motion pictures that examine 
the social psyche of mid-20th-century 
America. Waldo Salt wrote them all. 
If a scriptwriter's career can be said 
to encompass forty years of the film 
industry—from the mid-thirties to the 
early eighties—with success, failure, 
blacklisting and recognition, such a career 

was Waldo Salt's. 


T1 

The 

Waldo 

Salt 



Papers 

by Maria Elena de la Carreras 


Donated to the University by his two 
daughters after Salt's death in March 1987, 
UCLA's Theater Arts Library, under the 
direction of Brigitte Keuppers, has recently 
processed a wealth of Waldo Salt's per¬ 
sonal and professional papers into 12 7 
meticulously cataloged archival boxes. 
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“I guess it was 1951. 

I was 7 years old... 
he was 33. What our 
life was about then 
was the drama of the 
blacklist and the 
move back to New 
York. We left Cali¬ 
fornia when he was 
blacklisted and he 
couldn*t work.** 

—Jennifer Salt, one 
of Waldo Salt*s two 
daughters, in an 
interview with the 
UCLA Librarian. 


Waldo Salt was born in Chicago, in 1914. Educated at 
a private school in British Columbia, he graduated from 
Stanford in 1934. During his stay there. Salt started 
writing short theatrical sketches—some of which were 
staged—and gave himself the chance to become an actor. 
He didn't, and accepted instead a teaching position at 
Menlo Junior College, which he left after a year, in 1936, 
to become a junior writer at MGM, in the prestigious unit 
run by writer-director Joseph Mankiewicz. 

Salt 7 s first screenwriting credit came with The Shop¬ 
worn Angel (1938), starring Margaret Sullivan, James 
Stewart, and Walter Pidgeon. His career at MGM was 
that of a competent, but unexceptional, writer. The Wild 
Man of Borneo (1941) proves the point. 

Like many Hollywood figures during World War II, 
Salt left MGM to work as a civilian consultant for the 
Office of War Information. Demonstrating his range, he 
wrote two very different films about the war. Tonight We 
Raid Calais (1943) and Mr. Winkle Goes to War (1944). 

After the war. Salt accepted a position at RKO, where 
among other assignments he wrote Rachel and the Stranger 
(1948), an off-beat frontier romance starring Loretta Young, 
Robert Mitchum, and William Holden. 

While at RKO and beginning to achieve recognition 
for his skilled depiction of strong charactersbeatingodds. 
Salt was subpoenaed in 1947 by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee (HUAC) to testify about his alleged 
membership in the Communist Party. The Committee 
questioned only ten of the persons summoned to Wash¬ 
ington—Salt being the eleventh—and sent them to jail on 
grounds of contempt. In Hollywood lore, they became 
The Hollywood Ten. This subpoena telegram was enough, 
however, to make RKO take a second look at Salt's 
contract; they didn't renew it. Shortly after, independent 
producer Harold Hecht commissioned Salt to write a 
swashbuckling adventure story. The Flame and the Arrow 
(1950), directed by Jacques Tourneur and starring Burt 
Lancaster in the role of a peasant leader fighting injustice. 
Joseph Losey also hired him to write dialogue for his 
remake of Fritz Lang's M, in 1951. 

But the HU AC caught up with Salt in 1951. He refused 
to answer questions or to name any names. From then on, 
until 1962, Waldo Salt was blacklisted. He started using 
pseudonyms—mainly his wife's maiden 
name, Davenport—and turned to other me¬ 
dia for work. It was not easy, and he never 
forgot those hard times. A British television 
company. Sapphire Films, hired him as a 
regular writer for its period TV series in¬ 
cluding Ivanhoe, and Sword of Freedom, stories 
where the protagonists were always defying 
injustice and protecting the weak from cruel 
oppressors. Also under pseudonym, he 
wrote episodes for American TV series such 
as The Adventures of Robin Hood and The 
Buccaneers. 






























With his friend, composer Earl Robinson, he wrote 
Sandhog, a folk opera depicting the life of Irish construc¬ 
tion workers in New York. It opened in an off-Broadway 
production in late 1954. 

Salt made a comeback to the film industry in 1962 
under his own name when Harold Hecht commissioned 
him to write the screenplay for an exotic adventure film, 
Taras Bulba (1962), and a Cold War spy story. Flight From 
Ashiya (1964). While Salt was anything but happy with 
these works, they did put him back in the business. 

With Midnight Cowboy (1969) marking the beginning 
of the fruitful collaboration between Salt, director John 
Schlesinger, and producer Jerome Heilman, Waldo Salt 
achieved real recognition, taking home one of the three 
Oscars won by the movie: for best screenplay, best 
picture, and best director. The seamy side of New York 
life had found a no-nonsense painter, who skillfully fleshed 
out the character drawn by James Leo Herlihy's urban 
novel. 

His next project was The Gang That Couldn't Shoot 
Straight (1971), based on Jimmy Breslin's novel. It devel¬ 
oped, with "cartoonish" humor, the vicissitudes of Italian 
mafiosi in New York. The movie received hopelessly bad 
reviews. (In light of a recent satire of mafiosi stereotypes. 
Married to the Mob, The Freshman, Miller's Crossing, and 
Goodfellas, the film probably deserves a shot at critical 
redemption.) 

With Serpico (1973) Salt delivered a screenplay that has 
been considered quintessentially the seventies. Adapted 
from Peter Maas's novel about police corruption in New 
York City, once more Salt depicts the loner who decides 
to set the record straight, loses the battle—and nearly his 
life—but remains committed. 

Salt, Schlesinger, and Heilman teamed up again for 
the adaptation of Nathanael West's apocalyptic vision of 
Hollywood-as-Tinseltown, The Day of the Locust (1975). It 
disconcerted some critics, pleased others, but was too 
dark and twisted for commercial success. 

But then came Salt's great moment, in 1978, with 
Coming Home, a project which the Theater Arts Library 
holdings trace in detail through 
its research, writing and rewriting. 

Salt changed completely the 
original draft by Nancy Dowd, 
titled Buffalo Ghost. Salt's work¬ 
ing title. Going Home, suitably 
became Coming Home. 

It has been pointed out that 
Coming Home was the first Viet¬ 
nam film to find a large audience 
because it concentrated on the 
domestic side of the drama, how 
war affects individuals who are 
not at the front, forcing changes 
and reevaluations. Salt spent 
more than a year researching the 


“If you’d sat there 
and faced that commit¬ 
tee and said I’m not 
going to answer you, if 
you’re capable of doing 
that, then it must be 
incredibly interesting to 
track your characters’ 
personal choices in 
difficult circumstances.” 


Dustin Hof 
Jon Voight, 
Midnight Q 
(above) 


William Atherton, 
Karen Black, 

The Day of the Locust 
(left) 


A1 Pacino 
Biff McGuire, 
Serpico 
(above) 


Jane Fonda, 
Bruce Dern, 
Coming Home 
(left) 


“He loved the challenge of the story; 
really knowing the story you want to 
tell, conceiving the image of each scene 
and why it’s there. He couldn’t write 
those first drafts where the characters 
are unformed; where you don’t even 
know who they are or what they want; 
then later you figure out what you want 
to say. He just couldn’t churn things 
out. He was just not capable of living in 
a cynical state.” 
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“A sketchpad would sit out 
on his desk, so anything might 
find its way on to it—the film 
he was thinking about and 
then a doodle he'd be doing 
on the telephone. 

“With Day of the Locust, 

- / think he thought there was a 
problem in the book with Tod, 
the central character, being a 
passive observer, as they are in 
novels, which is very hard to 
translate to film. So Tod's 
longing for romance or mean¬ 
ing had to become his obses¬ 
sion and pursuit of Faye. 

Putting it up and burning 
it down*... with his opening 
image he's searching for the 
visual expression of the moral 
theme. But the search for god 
was not an innate human 
characteristic that he could 
identify with. So it had to 
have a motivation, like... 
the movies let Tod down. 

“My father would go over 
and over the ethical situation, 
the thematic change in the 
leading character, and how to 
plot that change. That's what 
he was always playing with, 
and that's what these things 
were generally about. It was 
like he was bringing into 
harmony his own philosophi¬ 
cal point of view in the char¬ 
acter; trying to bring himself 
and the lead character to¬ 
gether. I'm sure here he's 
trying to find himself in Tod." 
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Faye (Karen Black), with Tod (William Atherton) 














way in which physically and spiritually handicapped 
Vietnam veterans struggled to resume civilian life. Salt 
succeeded in recreating the tensions of those years, as 
represented by the three main characters. The film was 
flooded with nominations and won three of them: best 
screenplay—Salt's second Academy Award—best actor 
and best actress. Coming Home was Salt's last produced 
screenplay. 

Throughout his writings Waldo Salt displayed a re¬ 
markable consistency of themes and narrative patterns in 
which characters respond to social changes. At his best, 
Waldo Salt 7 s screenplays seek to make sense of society by 
depicting characters who are either alienated or seeking 
new values in a changing world. 

A common denominator amongst Salt's protagonists— 
whether made of heroic stuff, like Frank Serpico or Luke 
in Coming Home, or tending to be despicable, like Ratso in 
Midnight Cowboy or Faye in The Day of the Locust —is that 
each one, in some way or another, displays a resilience 
allowing them room for courage and compassion. The 
circumstances surrounding them are rarely lofty or heroic, 
but rather those with which the audience identifies easily. 
They are, however, dramatic and force the characters to 
make choices. In that sense, Sally, the housewife in 
Coming Home, can be seen as the essential Salt protagonist: 
an initially passive woman, she starts to react to change, 
breaks her shell, and becomes a different person. 

As a collection, the Waldo Salt Papers offer much 
insight to the writer's view of the human experience. For 
the first time his work—films, television scripts, a wide 
range of projects, some unfinished, some not produced, 
plus a variety of script-related materials, involving re¬ 
search, production and legal matters—can be assessed as 
a whole. At the same time it provides a case study for the 
economic and social changes that took place in Holly¬ 
wood, and to which Salt, as well as many others making 
a living in the film industry, had to adapt. The legal and 
financial papers related to the late forties and early fifties 
provide a real understanding of how a hired writer fared 
in Hollywood before the end of the studio era. 

Salt methodically kept a copy of all the writing he had 
done on a project. In his "master file copy" he kept track 
of the stages the script was going through. Such a copy 
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"My dad was notorious. It took him years to write screenplays. He 
lived getting things like this letter. He had to go through note pads and 
note pads, and months and months of procrastinating. He was an old 
style writer who loved the collaboration and needed the mean producer 
leaning over his shoulder; and yelling at him. 


As 


Jerome Heilman 


“The thing that drove Jerry Heilman mad was Waldo saying ‘it's all in my head, it's all 
in my head*, and Tm working on it, Tm working on it.* Then, just about when everything 
was about to blow up and go crazy and the project was about to cave in, he*d hole up for 
a couple weeks (take a tremendous amount of dexedrine) and do it. 

“I remember him walking up and down and dictating to a secretary almost in screenplay form, 
there*d be a long pause and then the dialogue would come out of him like poetry.** 
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normally includes not only the script but also a chrono¬ 
logical sequence of notes, outlines, script conferences, 
memos, revisions, etc., and any material pertaining to the 
creative process of the project. They often have Salt's 
handwritten notes, revisions, and comments. 

For myriad reasons, a number of film projects he 
worked on over a period of twenty years were left un¬ 
finished: among them, Don Quixote, the 300-plus page, 
brilliant, yet unsellable project which followed his worst 
and foreshadowed hisbest. The Artful Dodger, a story about 
a draft dodger, derived from incidents out of his daughter 
Jennifer's life, the first 35 pages of which persuaded 
Heilman and Schlesinger to give Salt his shot. The Lonely 
Passion of Judith Hearne was a difficult property that 
eluded Salt, and others as well, eventually to be produced 
in 1987 by George Harrison's HandMade Films. Also, 
there were Hemingway, and Stilwell. These projects can be 
tracked throughout the collection in unexpected and 
illuminating ways: a letter, a studio memo, a loss in the 
family, a photo, provide a clue. 

Waldo Salt was also a skilled and imaginative 
draftsman. The collection has three oversize boxes with 
his artwork, and some notebooks, where the first stages of 
a film were written down (a plot outline, character de¬ 
velopment, etc.), illustrated with drawings. 

The HUAC episodes of 1947 and 1951 are included 
with copies of testimonies by his friends Paul Jarrico and 
Howard Da Silva, among others, and correspondence 
and projects relating to his activities in opposition to the 
HUAC hearings (the collection has interesting personal 
letters and testimonies of the HUAC hearing of 1951). The 
subsequent eleven years of blacklisting are effectively 
represented by materials detailing his work for various 
television companies: Norma Productions, based in Hol¬ 
lywood; Screen Gems, the TV branch of Columbia Pic¬ 
tures; and Sapphire Films Ltd., the British production 
company for whose series he wrote regularly. 

In the early seventies he started Jennorah Productions, 
named after his daughters Jennifer and Deborah. The 
collection traces the legal and financial activities neces¬ 
sary to preserve his autonomy as an independent writer. 

Two boxes spanning three decades give an insight into 
Salt's multiple activities, including visiting professor at 
New York University; member of organizations dealing 
with questions of freedom of opinion; and in the last 
years of his life, a regular guest at the Sundance Film 
Institute, teaching a workshop for young screenwriters. 

Through Salt's personal papers he emerges as a pas¬ 
sionate and stubborn figure, fun-loving, good friend to 
his friends, with words of encouragement for those who 
sought his advice. 


Maria Elena de la Carreras is an Argentine film critic and doctoral 
candidate in film studies at UCLA, who cataloged the collection. 



Waldo Salt with 
wife, Gladis, 
ca. 1969 
(left) 


As a cast member 
of Into the Night 
with Michelle 
Pfeiffer and 
Jeff Goldblum 


At Sundance 
Institute, 1981 
(left) 


“At a certain point in his life he 
made the decision to be an artist 
He made that decision and didn’t 
look back, and that’s when he 
started writing great scripts. 
That’s when everything changed, 
his life totally turned around.” 
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Library News 


■ The Serials Pricing Crisis (PartTwo) 

A Library “Doomsday Machine” 


Local Impact 


Excerpted from a Publishers 
Weekly article by Ann Okerson 
and Kendon Stubbs 

Research and academic libraries 
continue to experience unrelenting 
budget pressures. The pattern of 
scholarly journal prices is increasing 
two and three times as rapidly as the 
Consumer Price Index in the 1980s. 
The increases have also been rising 
far ahead of the Higher Education 
Price Index, and have impacted 
other library services—most visibly, 
monograph purchases. Increases for 
1991 will probably match or surpass 
those of the earlier peak year, 1987, 
which saw an 18% leap over 1986. 
Given this escalation. University of 
Virginia librarian Ray Frantz has 
coined an apt term for the crisis: 

"the serials doomsday machine." 

To cope with such increases, 
librarians are cancelling massively. 
Journals that used to be ordered 
routinely are now subject to policies 
of "cancel one to buy another of 
equal price." Yet even such 
draconian tactics give only tempo¬ 
rary respite, until next year's price 
increases. 

The continuing serials crisis 
signals that the present system of 
scholarly publishing is in danger. 
Cancellation projects must be a way- 
station to longer-range solutions. 
Finding long-term solutions will 
demand creativity for all the players 
in the "information chain." ■ 


Should the cost of journal sub¬ 
scriptions keep escalating, and no¬ 
body believes it won’t, the percent¬ 
age of acquisition funds consumed 
in simply maintaining the core col¬ 
lection will escalate proportionally 
and with drastic effect. 

As a result, the library is likely 
to see (I) the focus of its subject 
specialists’ task go from expanding 
and enhancing holdings through 
skilled collecting, to a far narrower 
process of selecting in a series of 
best possible compromises, (2) the 
acquisition of monographs, with the 
exception of those specifically re¬ 
quested, continue to drop sharply, 
and (3) the ability to respond with 
dispatch to support the 
research needs of fac¬ 
ulty and graduate stu¬ 
dents become severely 
impaired. 

And eventually, the 
lack of adequate re¬ 
sources to make ac¬ 
quisitions with future 
scholarship in mind 
could seriously dimin¬ 
ish the strength of re¬ 
search collections at 
UCLA. 


The Serials Crisis 
According to 
Six of the 
Subject Specialists 
Who Build and 
Maintain Collections 
at UCLA 


From this distinctly anecdotal 
survey of six selectors, whose 
specific disciplines have been 
deeply impacted, it is clear that 
supporting the programmatic 
needs of academic departments 
and faculty research remains their 
first priority, as does communi¬ 
cating even more closely with 
faculty concerning both cancella¬ 
tions and acquisitions. 


(Please see Serials, page 21) 



“You draw on your subject expertise, you say, ‘Yes, this is 
essential material, and yes, I know somebody who can use 
this * Then you add the title to your desiderata file 
[above], but you can't add it to the URL stacks 


—Mary Greco, Bibliographer 
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POWELL’S PROGRESS: The First 
Rumblings of Seismic Renovation 



The URL card catalog, all but abandoned. 


The outdated URL card 
catalog will shortly give way 
to growing serial and 
ORION user needs, making 
space for the newspaper 
holdings to be moved from 
the Powell Library Building. 

After years of stalwart service, 
and with more than 85% of the 
UCLA Library's cataloged titles 
now represented in the ORION 
database, the card catalog in the 


University Research Library will 
soon be dramatically reduced in 
size. Still remaining, however, will 
be six smaller catalogs: separate 
author/title files for Arabic, 
Armenian, Hebrew, Slavic, and 
other non-Roman languages, plus 
an integrated subject file. The 
approximately 60,000 titles in these 
catalogs comprise the last signifi¬ 
cant group of materials in the URL 
card catalog for which machine- 
readable records have not yet been 
created. 

The removal of the URL card 
catalogs is one facet of the Powell 
remodeling project to begin near 
the end of the coming fall quarter. 
Additional changes include a 
renovation of the URL lobby, a 
shift of the 1,500 high-use journals 
and magazines now located in the 
southwest comer of the Periodicals 
Reading Room into the vacated 
(formerly card catalog) area, and 
the transfer of the newspaper 
stacks in Powell into that (serials) 
space newly made available. 

As a result, all currently re¬ 
ceived periodical titles in the 
humanities and social sciences— 
magazines, journals and newspa¬ 
pers—will be brought into proxim¬ 
ity for far more convenient one- 
stop browsing on the first floor of 
the Research Library, where there 
will be an expanded user reading 
space. In addition, the number of 
public access ORION terminals in 
the front lobby area will substan¬ 
tially increase. 

Meanwhile, in the adjacent 
parking Lot "J," a prefabricated 
structure, appellation North 
Campus Staging Facility, has been 
constructed. This site will be the 
temporary home of the Graduate 
School of Library and Information 
Science which will not be returning 
to Powell Library when that 
renovation is completed. ■ 


UCLA Cartographers to Catalog 
the Rich California Map Collection 

With funding from the U.S. Department of Education, the UCLA 
Library has begun a project in collaboration with U. C. Berkeley to create 
machine-readable records for maps of California held by both institutions. 
During the project's first year, project staff at UCLA will create online 
cataloging records for almost 4,000 California maps housed in the Henry 
Bruman Map Library and the Geology/Geophysics Library. During the 
same period, Berkeley will convert to machine-readable form approxi¬ 
mately 6,000 records. This project will enable both libraries to make their 
extensive California map holdings accessible to scholars internationally. 

Currently, only a fraction of all the maps to be cataloged are listed in 
any bibliographies, either printed or online. Many are unique items 
unknown to most researchers. A growing number of current maps are 
drawn on demand by computer-driven plotter, often originating from 
obscure agencies and not formally published. A substantial number are 
photocopies or microcopies found in another library or institutional 
archive and thus are also almost unknown. In addition, individual as well 
as multi-flight aerial photograph titles are to be cataloged. 

Because there is presently no catalog in which to search, many of these 
map titles must be physically browsed, subjecting them to wear and tear. 
The proposed online records will reduce this unnecessary handling, and 
lay the foundation for cooperative preservation programs. 

In this first year UCLA will focus on its maps of Southern California, 
while UC Berkeley will work on the Northern region, including maps of 
the entire state. Additional funding will be sought so that the two cam¬ 
puses can complete this project for all California maps in this collection. 

The newly created online records will include keyword, subject, and 
call number access and will be available through ORION and GLADIS, 
the online catalogs of each institution, UC's MELVYL® union catalog, and 
OCLC, the national bibliographic database. 
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(Serials, continued from page 19) 

But beyond their consensus 
concerns, the selectors in different 
campus libraries continually con¬ 
front numerous discipline-specific 
dilemmas, as the following illus¬ 
trates: 

Physical Sciences & 
Technology Libraries 

Michael Sullivan, 
Department Head 

"At PSTL we employ a quanti¬ 
tative cost-per-use ranking system 
to propose priorities for serial 
cancellations to the faculty. With a 
year's usage study (that is, a record 
of each instance a title is checked 
out, reshelved, photocopied, or 
read in the library) calculated 
against the price, the cost-per-use 
ranking is generated. Titles are 
'assigned' to PSTL academic 
departments and their share of the 
overall budget calculated. These 
rankings result in a list 
of proposed cancella¬ 
tions that are discussed 
with the appropriate 
faculty. Faculty are 
then free to make 
substitutions out of rank 
so long as their choices 
maintain the monetary 
goal set for cancellations 
from their discipline." 

This process, Sullivan 
believes, "tends to 
appeal to the PSTL 
faculty's rational side." 

"Still," he admits, 

"there are times when 
other less objective 
factors come into play." 

A number of titles, 
despite Sullivan's 
negotiations with 
faculty to cancel, continue to be 
held by more than one PSTL 
library—Chemistry, Engineering 
and Math Sciences, Geology and 
Geophysics, or Physics. Paradoxi¬ 
cally, these duplications, made for 


convenience sake, can be sup¬ 
ported by cost per use analysis 
because they are extremely high 
use journals. But it's a decision 
that necessitates cancelling a 
number of other unique titles in 
order to offset the cost of the 
multiple subscriptions. 

Finding it necessary to spend 
80-90% of the PSTL acquisitions 
budget on serials, in 1987 PSTL's 
blanket approval plan for buying 
monographs had to be cancelled 
until additional funds, which are 
being sought, are found. To 
compensate, PSTL goes to great 
lengths to borrow books and 
purchase photocopies of journal 
articles not held at UCLA. But 
unlike five years ago, the library 
doesn't require the borrower to pay 
when there's a charge for borrow¬ 
ing from another library. Instead, 
interlibrary borrowing at PSTL is 
subsidized with one half of 1% of 
the collections budget. While it 


may cost $15 to borrow a given 
item, it might cost $200 per use for 
journals the library owns because 
expensive journals may be used 
one or two times per year, or not at 
all. "We are less and less able to 


provide immediate access which 
can only be achieved when 
materials are actually owned by the 
library." 

Currently, however, PSTL is 
participating in a pilot project with 
science libraries at U.C. San Diego 
and U.C. Santa Barbara in which 
each has agreed to expedite FAX 
requests, usually within 24 hours. 
They are also participating in a 
shared collection agreement with 
other U.C. campuses involving 
several hundred expensive, low- 
use, cover-to-cover English transla¬ 
tions of Russian or Chinese jour¬ 
nals. All nine campuses have 
agreed to retain certain titles, 
allowing the others to cancel them. 
This collaboration includes expe¬ 
diting delivery from one campus to 
another. 

Exactly how or when electronic 
publishing will fit into the picture 
is difficult to predict. Sullivan 
envisions that it is eventually going 
to be possible to access 
specific journal articles 
over high-powered 
computer networks and 
have them sent to your 
workstation. While it 
would be folly to say 
electronic journals will 
substitute for all print 
journals within the next 
ten years, he is quick to 
say he can't imagine it 
could be more expensive 
than the profit-taking in 
which some commercial 
publishers seem to be 
indulging. PSTL 
librarians are looking 
forward to the planned 
publication by the 
AAAS (American 
Association for the 
Advancement of Sci¬ 
ence) of an electronic journal 
within the next year or two, and 
determining how best to provide 
access to it. 

Sullivan personally urges any 
UCLA faculty who happen to be 


Computer Journal 

#uses: S3 cost/use: $5.66 rank cost/use: #64 (1988 data) 

1988 cost: $300.08 1990 cost: $333.24 cost ratio: 111.05% 

Computer Vision, Graphics, and Image Processing 

#uses: 138 cost/use: $2.70 rank cost/use: #78 (1988 data) 

1988 cost: $372.00 1990 cost: $416.00 cost ratio: 111.83% 

Computers A Graphics 

#uses: 10 cost/use: $22.50 rank cost/use: #26 (1988 data) 

1988 cost: $225.00 1990 cost: $400.00 cost ratio: 177.78% 

Computers A Mathematics, With Applications 

#uses: 4 cost/use: $15.00 rank cost/use: #42 (1988 data) 

1988 cost: $60.00 1990 cost: $895.00 cost ratio: 1491.67% 

Computing. Archiv fuer Informatik und Numerik 

#uses: 19 cost/use: $18.70 rank cost/use: #35 (1988 data) 

1988 cost: $355.34 1990 cost: $450.00 cost ratio: 126.64% 

A five journal title sampling of the cost per use data (with 
respect to both rank and increase) generated and applied by 
the Engineering A Mathematical Sciences Library as criteria for 
serials cancellations proposals submitted to faculty. 
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either editors or officers of schol¬ 
arly associations to use their 
influence to encourage these 
organizations back into the enter¬ 
prise of publishing their own 
journals. And he hopes that faculty 
and graduate students will avoid 
publishing their work with the 
greediest publishers. 

Management Library 

Bob Bellanti, 

Head Librarian, 
and Rita Costello, 

Collection Development 

Bellanti describes the profes¬ 
sionally-oriented Management 
School faculty as having little 
desire to micromanage library 
collections. To them, the library is 
another resource for information 
and data, rather than their labora¬ 
tory as with many in the humani¬ 
ties. Lists of proposed cancella¬ 
tions—with information on the 
availability of indexing, curriculum 
relevance, and cost the predomi¬ 
nant criteria for cancellation—are 
circulated to faculty, inviting 
feedback. 


For the pragmatic Management 
faculty, the criterion of cost alone 
can come most convincingly into 
play. On one occasion the response 
to cancellation of four journals 
proposed by Costello and Bellanti 
in the Chair's area of expertise was 
one of utter disbelief at the cost 
increase; she recommended that 
they be cancelled immediately. 

One criterion applied to pur¬ 
chasing, or more accurately not 
purchasing, monographs at Man¬ 
agement includes duplication 
elsewhere on campus. Addition¬ 
ally if, broadly speaking, a given 
monograph could support the 
AGSM curriculum in research, but 
narrowly speaking isn't core 
business material—it's not likely to 
be ordered. 

But at Management presently, 
both serials and monographs to 
some extent must give way to 
electronic access to management 
data (online and CD-ROM) which 
its users prefer. Current yearly 
subscription costs of two highly 
desirable databases—ABI/IN¬ 
FORM, the leading journal article 
database for business, and D/SEC, 
the financial database for data from 
the Securities and Exchange 

Commission filings— 
total over $10,000 per 
year. "We're looking at 
things like direct user 
access to the Dow Jones 
News Retrieval system 
where the Management 
Library is giving 
passwords for 'unlim¬ 
ited usage,' and that 
costs another five to six 
thousand dollars per 
year. 

"While Manage¬ 
ment faculty require 
access to journal 
literature, coming 
down to the library and 
waiting for a CD-ROM 
station is not anyone's 
idea of a good time, so 
they don't do it. What 


European Journal of Marketing (Annual) 

1989: $899.95 cost increase 1988-1989: 42.9% 
1988: $629.95 cost increase 1983-1989: 375.1% 
1983: $239.95 

Management Research News (Quarterly) 

1989: $359.95 cost increase 1988-1989: 33.3% 

1988: $269.95 cost increase 1984-1989: 240.0% 

1984: $149.95 

Marketing Intelligence & Planning (Quarterly) 
1989: $449.95 cost increase 1988-1989: 95.7% 

1988: $299.95 cost increase 1983-1989: 409.2% 

1983: $109.95 

International Marketing Review (Quarterly) 

1989: $449.95 cost increase 1988-1989: 327.7% 
1988: $137.32 cost increase 1985-1989: 642.8% 
1985: $70.00 

The revealing facts concerning a publisher's 
(MCB Press, UK) content overlap and price 
increase that compelled cancellation by the 
Management Library. 


faculty want," Bellanti offers, "is to 
dial in and have journal literature 
appear on the PCs in their offices. 

If they were able to use these 
databases directly instead of 
coming to the library, there would 
be an entirely different level of 
usage, many have told me." 

As for cooperative collection 
sharing among U.C. campuses. 
Management is currently working 
with Berkeley and San Diego for 
joint acquisition of Pacific Rim 
trade journals. While Costello 
agrees the idea is conceptually 
sound, realistically she maintains it 
takes an extraordinary amount of 
(diminishing) staff time and just 
won't happen unless somebody is 
willing "to honcho it, constantly, so 
that it doesn't all unravel." 

Costello believes that "sooner or 
later the gaps in a collection will 
come back to haunt us; not, 
perhaps, in terms of immediate 
needs, but ten years from now, as 
programs and research interests 
change." 

Biomedical Library 

Lelde Gilman, 

Acting Associate Biomedical 
Librarian for Technical 
Services 

The Biomedical Library can¬ 
celled at least $160,000 in journal 
subscriptions in 1987. At the 
present time, in consultation with 
the health and life sciences faculty, 
the Library is identifying another 
$100,000 worth of journals for 
cancellation. Any journal which 
has doubled or tripled in price over 
the last year naturally calls atten¬ 
tion to itself as a candidate for 
thorough examination in light of its 
use at the Biomedical Library. 

Use—the number of times UCLA 
faculty, students, and staff mem¬ 
bers need to look inside the covers 
of a journal—has had to become 
the primary criterion for owner- 
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ship. Just being a "good" journal, a 
"scholarly" journal, or "in-scope" 
journal is no longer enough. 

Gilman notes that the demand 
for continuously updating critical 
information in the health and life 
sciences makes these fields very 
journal depen¬ 
dent, more so 
than in the 
humanities 
and the social 
sciences. 

Thus, new 
journal title 
acquisition is 
important. 

Currently, 
when faculty 
who request a 
new title are 
referred to her, 
she engages 
them in a 
conversation 
regarding the 
quality and 
need for the new title and the 
possibility of cancelling an extant 
title in the same subject area. The 
problem, however, she notes, is 
that "you can't necessarily cancel 
one journal title to acquire a new 
one you really need; it is not that 
clear a trade-off." 

Gilman maintains that often 
Biomed would really like to get the 
journal immediately, and would 
have in the past when funds were 
more available and certain, and 
prices more stable. "But now we 
can only afford to buy journals that 
give indications that they will be 
heavily used." 

Demand may build by word of 
mouth among the researchers or 
through announcements of new 
journals in Science or Nature. If a 
new journal attracts four or five 
requests from different people, 
particularly faculty in different 
subject areas, the journal is consid¬ 
ered a serious contender for 
subscription. If a journal gets 
picked up for indexing in one of 


the major indexing sources (Index 
Medicus, or Current Contents, for 
example) the demand will be there 
because it will come up on data¬ 
base searches. This usually hap¬ 
pens about a year or two after the 
birth of a journal. 


Reviews of new journals are 
examined carefully. Nature pub¬ 
lishes a journal review issue once a 
year with reviews written by 
experts in various subject areas, in 
which new journals are compared 
to extant titles in the same subject 
areas. Perhaps the most telling 
judgement was one a reviewer 
made about a journal in the field of 
evolutionary biology which read: 
"This journal purports to fill a gap 
that does not exist." 

"There is a growing body of 
knowledge in the health and life 
sciences, there is sub-specialization 
as well as attempts to reach cross- 
disciplinary audiences, and of 
course all researchers need journals 
in which to publish, but at what 
ultimate cost to the University and 
those same researchers?" asks 
Gilman. "The academic assessment 
process as we know it mediates 
against journal title containment at 
the present time, and this is a 
problem that needs to be addressed 
soon and on a wide scale. 


Conceivably a Journal Could Be Devoted 
to Any Particular Substructure of the Brain 

“Libraries are the big market for most journals; publishers know 
that. Individual subscriptions just don’t support expensive 
journals. In the sciences, specialties beget sub-specialties and 
sub-specialties beget other sub-specialties, and all of these beget 
their own journal or journals. For instance, there used to be the 
very expensive journal Brain Research, and it was the journal in the 
neurosciences. Currently Brain Research has become almost 
prohibitively expensive ($6,098), very large, with many more 
volumes and issues published than in the past, and the neuro¬ 
sciences have generated journals as specifically focused as the 
following titles: Cortex, Glia, Neuron, Synapse and just re¬ 
cently, the Hippocampus. The problem is that each of these 
journals is in scope for the Biomedical Library which has an in- 
depth collection in the neurosciences.”—Lelde Gilman 


"We have to understand that 
the commercial publisher is not so 
much interested in fostering 
scholarly communication as in 
selling a product and making a 
profit. University presses and 
scholarly associations could be 
more active players in the scholarly 
publishing enterprise; this would 
reduce the commercial publisher's 
overall dominance in this area." 

Many students as well as 
researchers, Gilman has observed, 
are "still somewhat unsophisti¬ 
cated information searchers and 
assessors. However, everyone is 
going to have to become very 
sophisticated about the access to, 
and value of, certain information 
that may not physically reside at 
his/her institution. But that is 
what a library and librarians are 
there for—to help users access 
information no matter where it is, 
and to instruct them in the most 
effective use of the automated tools 
available to do this." 

Gilman believes that the ques¬ 
tion of what makes a quality 
research institution in the sciences 
may have to be reassessed in light 
of fiscal constraints on physical 
collections. "Is it having the 
material on the premises, which is 
our tradition—and for the humani¬ 
ties and social sciences there is still 
very much that speaks for this." 

But she asks whether the health 
sciences, to progress, need owner¬ 
ship, or simply quick access to 
valuable information. Will there be 
a day when the excellence of the 
library is assessed in terms of the 
teaching and searching skills of its 
librarians and their ability to 
evaluate and access information in 
all formats rather than for the 
library's physical holdings of books 
and journals—"that's another good 
question." 
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Library News 


University 

Research Library 

Mary Greco, 

Western European 
Bibliographer 

"People tend to think that 
researchers in the sciences use 
journals and that we use mono¬ 
graphs," Mary Greco observes with 
good-natured impatience. 'Well, 
scientists do have their laborato¬ 
ries, and for scholars working in 
the humanities and some of the 
social sciences, the library can be 
considered their laboratory. 

North campus scholars use 
journals as well as monographs 
because it is in journals where 
many initial conversations 
regarding new theories, discov¬ 
eries, and interpretations can be 
found, where you will find 
published articles or notes by 
people with major works in 
progress." Consequently she 
cannot justify a severe cut in 
journal subscriptions any more 
than can the libraries serving the 
sciences, nor can she subscribe to 
many new journals which she 
believes we need. She feels that 
this is a major loss to users 
because many of these new 
journals are in the vanguard, 
with scholars working in areas 
that are just beginning to be 
explored or in disciplines that 
are being redefined. 

"When I began work here over 
ten years ago," Greco remembers, 
"it was possible to identify very 
important works in a certain 
subject area that we lacked and to 
set about trying to find and add 
them to the collection. But at this 
point we can't afford to fill these 
gaps. Nor can we afford to pur¬ 
chase all the newly published 
works that we should. Conse¬ 
quently, what I fear is that we have 
reached the point where all the 
Library can satisfy is immediate 
needs and that we will not be able 


to develop the strong collections 
that will be essential for advanced 
research five or ten years from 
now." It is Greco's concern that we 
could be doing a disservice to 
emerging disciplines by not being 
able to establish collections in these 
new subjects, just as we are not 
able to maintain the collection 
strengths we have now. 

For example, Greco notes that 
she would like to collect more 
research materials dealing with 
local European studies, such as the 
history of a particular province or 


the literature in a particular dialect. 
And, she points out, there has also 
been an increase in publications 
from autonomous or near-autono¬ 
mous regions of Europe, from areas 
that feel alienated from the main 
cultures; currently there are insuffi¬ 
cient funds to collect as much of 
these materials as we should. 

"For what we can't buy, we can 
depend on interlibrary loan to a 
certain extent. But other research 
libraries are having similar prob¬ 
lems, so they're not purchasing the 
more advanced research materials 


either. Faculty may have to wait 
two weeks or so to receive inter- 
library loan materials. It may be 
that they'll have to wait even 
longer. You might ask, 'what's two 
weeks?' When you're in the 
middle of a research project and 
have a deadline to meet and you 
need something immediately—one 
or two days is about all the time 
you can afford to wait. 

"Even in the event of some 
windfall, the opportunities for 
getting a work often are severely 
diminished if you can't buy it as 

soon as it is published. 
If it's an older work 
that appears in a 
catalog, it is usually 
sold before one can 
find the funds needed 
to purchase it. Also, 
because publishers are 
cutting back with 
smaller production 
runs, books that are in 
print today can easily 
be out-of-print within 
months. 

"In the past with 
costly items such as a 
microfilm set, if I were 
careful I might have 
enough funds at the 
end of the fiscal year 
and I could order the 
set then," Greco 
assures. But now 
she's not sure that 
she'll be able to buy 
such items. For 
instance, she would really like to 
purchase the microfilm copy of a 
certain very important European 
newspaper not owned by the 
library, but admits that she can't. 
Not wanting to supply the title of 
the newspaper, Greco informs us 
that ironically, "an interesting 
work came out recently about this 
historically important newspaper, 
about those who founded it and 
where they are now ... at least I 
was able to buy the book." 


Franco's Demise: A Sudden Revival for 
Spanish Publishing, Unforeseeable Demands 
on Western European Acquisitions Budgets 

The real news from Spain is from independent publish¬ 
ers (Federacion de Gremios de Editores de Espana). The 
key word here is “independent,” for the association is 
strictly a post-Franco organization. In the past publishers 
had been subordinate to a government-controlled regu¬ 
lating authority in tune with the corporate structure ofthe 
dictatorship. 

“New, erotic, political, and aggressive.” That slogan in 
an ad for a magazine seemed to sum up the new look in 
publishing in post-Franco Spain. The laws have changed, 
but everybody expects them to. Thus the law that forbids 
foreign investments in book publishing, and which has been 
violated for years, is now being violated rather openly. 

‘We’re living in a curious period,” says Barcelona 
agent Julio Yanez. “On one hand we’re going through a 
crisis because of the rising costs of production. But on the 
other, we’re in the middle of a publishing boom. 

—Publishers Weekly, July 7, 1981 
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For the Faculty 


Art Library 

Joyce Pellerano Ludmer, 
Head Librarian 

"It's a fascinating time in the 
fields of art history and architec¬ 
tural history," Joyce Ludmer 
advances with relish, "... defi¬ 
nitely a time for crisis. We have a 
growing variety of critical theo¬ 
rists—deconstructionists, 
semioticians, iconographers, social 
historians, feminists, and others— 
and they are locked together in 
confrontation—searching for the 
disciplines's focus. 

"With so much discussion, 
argument, and debate, there is an 
enormous growth in the number of 
books and journals published 
internationally in art history and 
architectural history. We all know 
that academia has its scholarly 
fads, but this is a time when a 
library like ours must find a way to 
cover all these critical develop¬ 
ments." 

At the Art Library communica¬ 
tion is informal. Somewhere 
during the week Ludmer knows 
she will see faculty and approach 
them. Or, if she faces a difficult 
decision she will seek advice from 
specialists who teach in the area. 

So far she feels she's been able to 
reflect the needs of the various 
departments and hasn't yet had to 
say, "no, we can't get this title for 
you." 

In Ludmer's field there are such 
short runs that "if you do not act 
right away to pick up a copy of a 
just-published book, it goes out of 
print." It is not as if she can look 
back and say, "Okay, I missed out 
on 325 titles last year that I really 
should have in my collection." She 
only knows that through the last 15 
years, people came to her and said, 
"Gee, there's this very important 
book you don't have." Her con¬ 
cern is that, 10 years down the line, 
people might have to say that 
much more often. 


On the subject of cooperative 
collection development, Ludmer 
demurs. "Can we say, 'okay, 
Berkeley will collect Michelangelo, 
and UCLA will collect Leonardo; 
or we'll collect Renaissance art 
titles, and you cover pre-Colum¬ 
bian; or you take Persian textiles, 
and we'll take Indian artifacts?' 

We are searching for realistic ways 
to cooperate. We are making lists 
of all the art history faculty on each 
campus with their specialities and 
what they teach. Cortsider, how¬ 
ever, that there used to be three 
campuses awarding the Ph.D. in 
Art History—Berkeley, Los Ange¬ 
les, and Santa Barbara—so the 
three of us could conceivably have 
worked out collecting priorities. 
Now it turns out that Santa Cruz 
and Davis are starting Ph.D. 
programs in art history, and San 


Diego also has had a Ph.D. pro¬ 
gram approved. So before too long 
six of nine campuses will offer 
Ph.D.s in art history. That consid¬ 
erably complicates setting priorities 
cooperatively, don't you agree?" 

With visual information often it 
comes to you and you grab it. That 
may sound exaggerated, a kind of 
research by serendipity, but 
Ludmer insists, "it happens all the 
time; it's amazing. You'll find a 
host of distinguished scholars on 
this campus who agree about the 
importance of browsing. That does 
not mean that all you do is browse 
and hope you happen upon 
something. But as you're pursuing 
a specific line of research, you often 
stumble upon a related vital bit of 
information, a drawing, a footnote, 
and you're off sailing on a whole 
new lively tack. 


"Then how about browsing on 
CD-ROM with full texts and 
plates? Well, why not? True, 
we're not quite up to that point. 
Not many scholarly CD-ROMs are 
actually available in art or architec¬ 
ture yet." The reaction Ludmer 
sees in the field is a described need 
for content rather than straight 
facts and colleagues working on 
related special topics who share 
preprints of articles and discuss 
typescripts of lectures on their 
latest research findings. "So, we 
have to listen and figure out how 
best to use automation to help meet 
those needs." 

As for the future, "it's stunning 
and it's just around the comer," 
Ludmer insists. "The digitizing of 
images will bring us magnificent 
databanks. And the approach of 
the art researcher will change 

dramatically. Over the 
last few years, for 
example, we have 
watched the growth of 
two impressive interac¬ 
tive videodisc 
databanks—the 
Biblioteque National's 
collection of prints, 
drawings and ephemera; and the 
Library of Congress's prints and 
drawings. 

"But these computerized tools 
raise certain concerns, depending 
on which hat you're wearing. The 
researcher may hesitate over the 
quality of the data, and works to 
avoid drowning in every single 
published word and visual. The 
art librarian pursues standards, 
thesauri, and key words to help 
access information correctly. And 
everybody wonders about covering 
the heavy costs to purchase, 
maintain, and update hardware 
and software, and to train experi¬ 
enced personnel in its use. Yet the 
future beckons, tantalizes, prom¬ 
ises; and we must take firm steps 
to meet it." ■ 


.. What art historians do is chang¬ 
ing—certainly too slowly for some and 
far too precipitously for others 

—Donald Preziosi, Rethinking Art History: Medita¬ 
tions on a Coy Science (Yale University Press, 1989) 
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Near Eastern Medical Manuscripts 

Preserved within are the ways and means of medicine 
from different eras, epochs, and cultures 

by Katharine E. S. Donahue and Dunning Wilson 



Collection 60, Manuscript 75 

An unattributed treatise on opthalmology: the detailed description of this manuscript at right is abridged 
from Persian Medical Manuscripts at the University of California, Los Angeles: A Descriptive Catalogue. 
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T he History and Special Collections Division of 
the Louise M. Darling Biomedical Library re¬ 
ceived one of two preservation contracts 
awarded by the National Library of Medicine in 1989/90. 
The funds have made it possible to microfilm UCLA's 
Arabic and Persian medical manuscript collections, among 


the finest such collections on Near Eastern medicine in the 
United States. 

Created over a 700 year period, these manuscripts 
provide us with fruitful insights into Islamic medicine. 
Included are the writings and thoughts of the greatest 
physicians of the Eastern Caliphate: Rhazes (d. AD 932), 


MS 75 

Bound in strong brown suede leather of one piece; binding smaller than MS, carelessly stitched to MS; stained. 
Binding not original. Written on Eastern paper of two varieties, one being the original MS, the other later 
substitutions, medium-thick to thick, slightly coarse, beige; stains, cuts, holes especially in fols. close to covers; some 
fols. badly fragmented, many loose in binding; MS trimmed down from original size. On lacunae see below. 

Written in two different hands: I. body of MS: 18 lines, 165 x 85 mm, on blind-ruled frame and lines; black wi th 
red rubies and punctuation; medium-sized, open, fair, nasta liq to naskh. Catchwords, n. Later substitutions (fols. 
12-13,21-22,38,51-54,61-63,69-77,80-84): 15-18 lines, 160-170 x 80-85 mm, on blind-ruled frame and lines; black 
with red rubrics and punctuation; medium-sized, dense, neat, but undistinguished naskh. 

On some fols. drawings of the eyes, eyebrows, and nose enface, transferred to this copy by puncturing; while most 
are in black outlines only, those on fols. 14b and 15a are finished in colors, showing where to operate on the eye; on 
the substituted fol. 82b a pen-drawing of the same subject. 

The MS contains an anonymous, untitled treatise on ophthalmology; the beginning and end are missing, and 
there is a lacuna between fols. 78 and 79. The text consists of (at least) seven maqala, further divided into bab; at the 
end of each bab a few mnemonic verses, a masnavi or qeta. sum up the subject discussed. A table on contents is prefixed 
to each maqala: 

I. In nineteen bab on the anatomy and physiology of the eye; this MS begins within bab 13 on the uvea 

II. (begins on fol. 5b, 10) in two jozv, in six and thirty bab resp. The first jozu deals with general principles to be 
followed in the treatment of the eye, the second (begins on fol. 12a, 7) with the diseases of the lid, one in each bab 

ID. (begins on fol. 33b, 6) in three bab, on the diseases of the lachrymal duct 

IV. (begins on fol. 37b, 7) in thirteen bab, on as many diseases of the conjunctiva 

V. (begins on fol. 59b, 1) in thirteen bab, on the same number of diseases of the cornea 

VI. (bigins on fol. 71a, 7) in five bab, on five diseases of the uvea, including cataract 

VII. (begins on fol. 84a, -6) in thirteen bab, on various other diseases of the eye: 

1. phantoms in vision not related to cataract 

2. diseases of the albuminoid humor 

3. diseases of the ice-like (crystalline) humor 

4. diseases of the visual spirit 

5. night-blindness 

6. day-blindness 

7. the blinding effect of coldness on the eye 

8. diseases of the vitreous humor 

9. diseases of the retina 

10. diseases of the hollow nerve 

11. diseases of the muscles of the hollow nerve 

12. exophthalmus because of paralysis 

13. amblyopia 

The division of this text into seven discourses (maqala) conforms with the section on ophthalmology of Esmail 
Jorjani's Zakhira; from jozu 2 of maqala II on, this MS is even identical with Esmil's text, except for the mnemonic 
verses inserted at the end of each bab. 

Authors quoted in the sections not taken from Zakhira are Hippocrates, Galen, and Ali b. Isa; elsewhere the 
same quotations as in Zakhira are to be found. Hippocrates' aphorisms are quoted in Arabic, followed by a 
Persian translation (fols. 6a,2; 10b, -8). 


Nomenclature 

fol.—an abbreviation for foliation, 
a reference number assigned to 
a pair of facing pages 

lacuna—a missing portion of a 
single page or missing pages 
in a manuscript 

MS—abbreviation for manuscript 
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Collection 60, MS 17 

Mansur b. Mohammad b. Ahmad b. Yusof b. Faqih Elyas 

A text on anatomy: anatomical illustrations on fols 5a, 15a, 20b, 22b, 30a; room for illustrations 
remained unfilled on fol. 6a, 6b. 33 fols., 340 x 210 mm, bound in blue, beige, and pink marbled 
paper over cardboard; spine of black cloth; one flyleaf each in front and back; edges worn. Binding 
not original. Written on European paper, medium thin, burnished, aquamarine; watermark. Fols. 
27-30 loose, margins of several fols. [including above] tom; repaired, including text. 
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Haly ben Abbas (d. AD 994), and Ibn Sina, known as 
Avicenna, (d. AD 1037). They were heirs of Hippocrates 
during the great somnolent period in Europe. They 
advanced medicine and their influence was great during 
the Renaissance and after. 

In addition to preserving original contributions of 
Islamic physicians, the manuscripts also preserve an older 
medical heritage. The oldest physical manuscript is 11th 
century but many of the authors 
represented date back to the 3rd 
and 4th centuries. The Greek phy¬ 
sician Galen (d. ca AD 200), whose 
influence stretched well into the 
17th century, was a prolific writer. 

One of the most important manu¬ 
scripts in Collection 61 is item #90, 
a unique copy in Arabic of Galen's 
On Anatomical Procedures. The Greek 
original of this important work has 
not survived in its entirety. 

Item #107, the earliest text in 
the collection (copied in 1044/45), 
records most of Book II of al- 
Majusi's Complete Art of Medicine 
in the handwriting of another well- 
known physician, Ibn al-Atharudi. 

Though a practitioner from the 
provinces, al-Majusi gathered in 
this medical encyclopedia the most 
advanced knowledge of the pe¬ 
riod in the tradition of Hippocrates and Galen, and added 
to it. His work was translated into Latin and became a 
popular reference in medieval Europe. Item #118 is a rare 
complete copy of the al-Majusi text. 

Item #80, dated 1242, contains the earliest known copy 
of a commentary by Ibn al-Nafis, a physician best known 
to western scholars for his remarks on pulmonary circu¬ 
lation that anticipate Servetus, Colombo, and Harvey. 

Collection 60 consists of 134 volumes on medical 
topics in the Persian language. As indicated by extensive 
marginal notes and commentaries in the volumes, virtu¬ 
ally all of these copies have served as textbooks and 
reference works in daily medical practice. The texts date 
from the 14th through 19th centuries, although the works 
copied go back to earlier times. Many of these works, 
including texts on surgery, Indian medicine, pharmacy, 
sexual medicine, and therapy are unknown and unstudied. 
A dramatic series of five anatomical drawings occurs in 
Manuscript 17, a text on anatomy, copied in 1716 (see 
opposite page). 


These Arabic and 
Persian manuscripts from 
the Near Eastern 
Medical Manuscript 
Collection will be 
among those on 
display in the lobby 
of the University 
Research Library 
through 

September 1991. 


Other works cover a wide variety of topics as evi¬ 
denced by these translated titles: Rules About Medicines of 
the Heart, On Stomach Ailments, Rich Information for Intelli¬ 
gent Men in the Absence of Physicians, Complete Art of 
Medicine, and in a more poetic vein. The Gift of the Faithful, 
a work of materia medica—a treatise on substances for 
use in medical preparations. They diagnose and describe 
diseases such as smallpox and measles. They discuss 

conditions such as cataracts and 
other diseases of the eye. They 
provide us with insights into the 
drugs used to treat disease. Men¬ 
tioned, among other ingredients, 
are almond oil, balsam, buttercup, 
cannabis, coriander, dandelion, 
poppy juice, sumac, and saffron. 
Noteworthy other texts in the col¬ 
lection include a manuscript (MS 
112) in which the author, al- 
Nawaji, discusses the medical 
value of wine and wine-drinking; 
an astrological text, al-Sufi's Risalat 
Nujum (MS 109), which illustrates 
in Arabic the zodiac realm; and a 
text (MS 30) on the significance 
and values of the color red. 

Additional attributes of various 
manuscripts deserve comment. 

0 

Many have rich marginal com¬ 
mentaries provided by the copy¬ 
ists, many of whom are known. The volumes themselves 
are often striking because of script, illumination, illustra¬ 
tions, or binding. 

Each of the collections has a printed catalog which 
provides descriptions of the individual texts and manu¬ 
script copies. Persian Medical Manuscripts at the University 
of California, Los Angeles: A Descriptive Catalogue (Malibu, 
Undena Publications, 1978) is the work of Dr. Lutz Rich- 
ter-Bernburg. A Descriptive List of Arabic Manuscripts on 
Medicine and Science at the University of California, Los 
Angeles (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1984) was written by Dr. A. Z. 
Iskandar. Through these catalogs and the accessibility of 
the microformed prints, it is hoped that these valuable 
manuscripts will receive the scholarly attention and use 
that they compel. 


Katharine Donahue is the Head of the Special Collections and 
History Division of the Biomedical Library. Dunning Wilson is 
the Near Eastern Bibliographer for the UCLA Library. 
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On April 24, for the 43rd year, the Library once again took time 
out to award prizes for the Robert B. and Blanche Campbell Book 
Collection Competition. 

This annual gathering at the Department of Special Collections 
is one of the more expressive moments in the life of the UCLA 
Library, which most often is absorbed in such far less demonstra¬ 
tive matters as scholarly research, library automation, budget 
balancing and finding room on one's schedule (or for that matter 
just finding a room) for another committee meeting. 


But book collecting, it seems, evokes emotions and their 
expression in everyone involved; in competition judges as 
well as competitors. 

As if to illustrate, one of this year's judges, Joe Spano, actor 
(Hill Street Blues), director and casual book collector, shared 
these thoughts concerning his own collecting: 

"In the March Harper's Magazine there is a conversation 
between Neil Postman and Camille Pagilla about the rela¬ 
tive merits of television and books, or really of the image and 
the word, the Logos. I am afraid, though I make most of my 
living in television, that I must inevitably come down on the 
side of Neal Postman and the Logos. There is a spirit that 
resides in a book, and for me that spirit is greater than that 
residing in the image because it is a spirit that empowers 
rather than enslaves. When I read I am an active 
participant in an act of communication. I must 
make sense, I must interpret, I must imagine. 

"I have been frightened by books,, but I have 
never been frozen. I have been dullarded by TV 
innumerable times. If I don't like a book, I can't 
read it, but I can stare open-mouthed at the tiny 
screen and lack the will to turn off the most inane 
piece of garbage. Don't get me wrong. Sometimes 
that's exactly what I want to do, and I love it. But 
I don't think it 7 s healthy, constructive behavior. 


he rejected one. 1 own a book no¬ 
body wants? How embarrassing.' 

"My library today has no particu¬ 
lar character except of being used. 
More paper than cloth. Perhaps a 
greater selection of plays than some. 
A good number of books I have not 
read (I've promised myself to buy 
very carefully until I read all I have at 
home). A number of books I will 
never read, but cannot get rid of, so 
strong is their hold on me. There are also books that I go back 
to, hoping that one day I will understand the wisdom that I 
have only been able to glimpse up to this point. 

"My library was assembled as each book caught my eye, 
mind's or real, or fit my need. Some were bought by the 
person I really am and some by the person who at one time 
or another I might like to, or should, be. 

"Pride is not something I usually associate with my 
collection, but I suppose I might have felt something akin to 
it when I was asked to do a reading of books that have been 
banned one place or another in the U.S. I decided to choose 
only books that I had at home. I was happy to find quite a 
tidy pile, and if I had to come up with a collection of my own, 
as you have done, it would be my banned books. 


"But back to the point of today's gathering: book collec¬ 
tions. That's more troubling. Sometimes a thorny problem. 
Books have often been for me a form of wealth. Many's the 
time I culled my library in the lean years and took the 
pickings to sell to pay therent. I'd go to Moe'sor Shakespeare's 
on Telegraph, or Pellucidar on Shattuck. Ah, painful. In the 
first place I was betraying the authors, both those I had read 
and those I hadn't. And myself! What if I suddenly needed 
that particular piece of truth that only that book could 
provide? How could I hold onto my past and my life if I lost 
this evidence of it? And, of course, thebook buyer didn't care 
about intrinsic power or truth, or what the book signified 
about my identity. He just wanted to be able to sell it again. 
It was painful when he chose a book to buy, but worse when 


"In the future I would like to add to my collection the 
Oxford English Dictionary, and some day a bunch of books 
that are as beautiful to hold and look at as they are to read. 
But most of all I would like to insist on the continued ability 
to possess, and right to read, any book I damn well please." 

Then, Judith Freeman, Los Angeles Times book reviewer 
and novelist, in brief, but no less revealing remarks, con¬ 
fided that there were no books in her house as a child, except 
religious books. And while unable to attend a university, 
she attributes what she knows about writing to her reading. 

Next, Freeman and Spano were joined by the Library's 
Kathy Donahue to present a copy of the Dalai Lama's 
My Tibet (University of California Press, 1990) to each of 
the finalists, and cash awards to the winners. 
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What follows are excerpts from written statements— 
some submitted by winners and some by other finalists— 
that capture their authors' emotional connection to their 
collections, manifested diversely as uncompromising schol¬ 
arship, unabashed self-expression, and near-cathartic ap¬ 
preciation. 

Nuclear Annihilation Warnings , Andy Aligne 

"As a future pediatrician, my life is dedicated to the well¬ 
being of young people. My collection is an integral part of 
my desire to help safeguard the future. I read books and 
periodicals, wear buttons, make T-shirts, write letters to 
elected representatives, write letters to the editor, write 
underground newsletters, talk to people and correct incor¬ 
rect graffiti. 

"The parallels between the 40-year old sd-fi stories and 
the current realities are chilling. One can only hope that the 
predictions of annihilation will not come true. Unfortu¬ 
nately, as H. Bruce Franklin remarks in the afterword to 
Level 7, such books seem to have been taken by our “leaders' 
more as blueprints than as warnings." 


lished pattern, these books will continue to be read and 
loved by children until they crumble." 

The Sincerest Form of Flattery: 

The Non-Canonical Sherlock Holmes , Jo Pitesky 
"The world of Sherlockian book collecting is far larger 
than most people could imagine. There is The Canon (or The 
Sacred Writings) itself, consisting of 56 short stories and 4 
novellas. Enthusiasts have attacked this mass of words with 
all the zeal of Biblical scholars, attempting to eke out mean¬ 
ing from every word and sentence, and working to elimi¬ 
nate inconsistencies. Was Watson's wound in the leg or the 
arm? Where, exactly, was 221B Baker Street? Did Holmes 
attend Cambridge or Oxford? The resulting heated debate 
has filled a library of books of Higher Criticism, or Writings 
Upon the Writings. There are even Holmesian journals with 
a peer review process seemingly more stringent than that of 
more prosaic scholarly pursuits." 

Every Picture Tells a Story—Childhood Dreams 
Illustrated Children's Books 1860s - 1930s, 



Sonia D. Roman 

"As a child I was always fascinated with illustrations in 
children's books as I had a learning disability which hin¬ 
dered my enjoyment of the written contents of the book. My 
one saving grace was of course the illustrations in the books. 
They invited me to participate in the book. I learned all 
about the place, time, and personalities of the characters 
through the colorful illustrations." 

Literature from the African Diaspora: 

Identity Formation within a Colonized Space, 

Stephanie M. Schwartz 

"All of the authors represented are from the African 
Diaspora, that is they are of African ancestry. The books I 
have chosen all deal with the struggle to define one's identity 
within the dictates of the dominant culture without sacrific¬ 
ing the integrity of one's original culture. 

"Last year I took a course in Afro-American literature of 
the Harlem Renaissance and I wasamazed that I hadn'tbeen 
exposed to this fascinating body of literature in my previous 
classes in American literature." 


Four Generations of 
Childhood Companions, 
Olivia Flisher 

"This collection represents a 
sampling of the books read to and 
by thechildreninmy family. When 
given a book that had belonged to 
my mother, grandmother or an¬ 
other relative, the book's history 
made me feel that I could not ever 
dispose of it, so their old volumes 
started my collection. If my own 
children follow the family's estab- 


(left to right) Sonia D. Roman, First Prize, Children's Collections; Shelly Lee Coenraad, Second Prize, 
Graduate; Jo Pitesky, First Prize, Graduate; Alex Macias, First Prize, Undergraduate; Francis X. 
Hardiman, Second Prize, Undergraduate; Andy Aligne, Library Staff Association Honorable Mention 


Alexandre Dumas in Translation: 

The Irresistible Romance, Shelly Lee Coenraad 

"Beginning when I first learned to read, my father in¬ 
stilled in me a love and respect for books. We discovered 
together treasures held in second-hand book shops. When 
I was 16 years old, my father died, but what he had taught 
me did not. 

'In a basic literature/composition course, the instructor 
gave an assignment. Upon purchasing a paperback and 
starting page one, my literary life changed forever. Page 
after page, I became increasingly astounded by Dumas' 
amazing writing as well as his fascinating life. My collection 
has far to go, but I am proud of what it is today. I believe my 
father would be proud as well." 







Events & Exhibits 


At the Biomedical Library: 

Summer, 1991 
The Botanical Art 
of Ferdinand Bauer 

Bauer, considered to be one of the finest 
botanical artists of the late 18th and early 
19th centuries, sailed with the botanist, 
Robert Brown, on Matthew Flinde/s 
voyage to circumnavigate Australia. The 
plates on display were executed by Bauer 
from plants collected by Brown. 

Fall, 1991 
The Exploration 
of the Physical World 

Featuring both the NASA probe Galileo 
and the works of Galileo Galilei, this 
exhibit will examine the contributions 
of other men and machines, including the 
ideas and images put forth by Ptolemy, 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and the 
discoveries of the Ulysses probe and those 
made through visual and radio telescopes. 

❖ ❖ 

At the Department 
of Special Collections: 

July 15 - September 15 
A Kelmscott Centennial: 
William Morris and His Heirs 

Organized by Minnesota Center for Book 
Arts to mark the centennial of the 
founding of Morris's Kelmscott Press, 
the exhibit includes ten of those books and, 
to show their continuing influence 
on modem book artists, books designed 
by Victor Hammer, Leonard Baskin, 
and Claire Van Vliet. 



Melville Exhibition 
and Symposium 

The Department 
of Special Collections 

Fall Quarter, 1991 

UCLA will open a special exhibition to 
commemorate the centenary of Herman 
Melville's death, which will focus on 
editions o/Moby Dick from 1851 to 
1990, as well as on letters, prints, and 
posters relating to Melville. The items 
are part of the Shneidman Melville 
collection, a recent gift to UCLA from 
two grateful alumni, Edwin S. 
Shneidman (AB, 1938) and David W. 
Shneidman (AB, 1969 and MD, 1973). 
On the opening day, September 28, the 
Department of Special Collections will 
sponsor a symposium by a number of 
eminent Melvilleans, to be held in the 
UCLA Faculty Center. Members of the 
Melville Society are especially invited. 

For further information about the 
exhibition and symposium, contact the 
Department of Special Collections: 
University Research Library, UCLA, 
405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 
90024-1575; (213) 825-4879. 


At the Art Library: 

Summer and Fall 
Leonardo's Library 

This quarterly exhibit features 
incunabula and other rare materials 
of this well-known Italian 
Renaissance figure. 

July 1- September 23 
Early Architectural Treatises 
from the Elmer Belt Library 
of Vinciana 

August 1 - September 30 
Artists' Books Exhibition #55 

Books from the Judith A. Hoffberg 
Collection of Bookworks and Artists' 
Publications 

October 1 - November 15 
Artists' Books Exhibition #56 

Jaime Coyle, UCLA Graduate Student 

October 1 - January 8 
Fabulous Facsimiles 
from the Elmer Belt Library 
of Vinciana and 
the Art Library, Part 2 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

At College Library: 

July - September 
American Indians 
in California: 

A Study in Diversity 

Books and materials on display from 
libraries across campus, including the 
American Indian Studies Center 
Library. The exhibit will highlight 
demographic information and will 
feature art, music, and folklore to 
provide a sampling of tribal diversity in 
California from both historical and 
current perspectives. 
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